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ABSTRACT 

In 1991, the Washington state Board for community 
College Education conducted a study to determine the strengths and 
shortcomings of Washington community colleges' efforts to provide 
upgrading and retraining for employed workers. Data were derived from 
four separate studies conducted in 1990, including a survey of 1,151 
employed students at eight colleges, summaries of focus groups and 
structured interviews, an analysis of community college enrollment 
data, and a survey of employer satisfaction with specialized training 
activities for the current workforce. Highlighted findings included 
the following: (1) 5% (110,000) of the 2,300,000 workers in 
Washington state enrolled in community colleges in fall 1990, and a 
third (35,700) did so with the goal of upgrading or retraining? (2) 
workers most likely to be served were women, workers with a high 
school diploma or some college education, younger workers and those 
in health, managerial, or administrative occupations? (3) the state 
general fund paid for most upgrading and retraining, with only 20% 
funded entirely by employers through contracted courses? (4) more 
students enrolled for upgrading and retraining (24%) than for 
entry-level job preparation (22%), with nearly 13.5% of the total 
full-time equivalent devoted to employed Washington workers? (5) 
about 64% of those enrolled in fall 1990 expected to need continual 
training (at least every few year.) ? (6) students were least 
satisfied with the availability of classes, especially night courses, 
at community colleges? (7) employers were most satisfied with the 
cost-effectiveness of community college training? and (8) 95% of the 
state's employers have never contacted a community college for 
upgrading or retraining their workers. Appendixes provide the survey 
instruments and data summaries. (JSP) 
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This report is based primarSy on the dissertation research and analysis performed by Nancy Borton and Walt 
NoJte. 



A Job Upgrading and Retraining Research Review Group assisted Nancy Borton and Walt Nolle In their 
studies and the State Board for Community College Education (8BCCE) staff In Its design and analysis of 
this research. Community college members of that group were: Bob Beardemphi, Dean of Instruction, 
Everett Community College; Dorna BuHpftt, Associate Dean of Instruction, South Puget Sound Community 
College; Nancy Maxwell, formerly Associate Dean, Occupational Education/Economic Development at 
Columbia Basin College; Walt Notts, Dean of Occupational Education and Continuing Education, Tacoma 
Community College and Nancy Wamstadt, Phoenbc Center Director at CentraJta Coflege. 

In addition to those representing the community colleges, the Review Group members included: Nancy 
Borton; Susan Dunn, Assistant Commissioner, Employment Security Department; Pat Green, SBCCE; Irv 
Lefberg, Executive Policy Analyst with the Office of Financial Management (OFM) and Loretta Seppanen, 
SBCCE. 

Two other system groups aided In this study process. The SBCCE Ongoing Research Review Group was 
involved during the first year of the study. Members of that group are: Ron Bell, Shoreline Community 
College; Gene Schermer, Grays Harbor College; Susan Mancuso, Whatcom Community College; Jim 
Christiansen, Seattle District Office; and Julia Adams, Beflevue Community College. The Washington 
Association of Community College (WACC) Student Outcomes Task Force was Involved In the second year 
when the study became part of the student outcomes assessment research agenda. The Task Force 
members were WaHy Simpson, Olympic College; Greg Fitch, Big Bend Community College; Jim Ford, Skagit 
Valley College; Ron Hamberg, Bruce KocWs, and Charles MftcheH, Seattle Central Community College; Amis 
Heuchert, Wenatchee Valley College; Susan Mancuso, Whatcom Community College; Ray Needham, 
Tacoma Community College; Pat Green, Bit Moore, Loretta Seppanen, Sandy Wall, and Jan Yoshtwara, 
SBCCE. 

Faculty, students and staff at eight colleges assisted with this study by administering or completing the 
student survey. The colleges that assisted were: Big Bend, Edmonds, Hlghline, North Seattle, Skagit valley. 
South Puget Sound, Spokane and Tacoma. Chris Anderson, Skagit Valley College, designed the special 
computer procedure which was used to help select the courses for the survey sample. 

Students, staff and employers who used the college services at seven colleges assisted with this study by 
participating in the focus group discussions or helping with the process. The colleges that assisted were: 
Columbia Basin, Edmonds, Green River, North Seattle, Skagit Valley, Spokane, and Spokane Falls. 

SBCCE staff participating In the study were Jackie Eppler-Clark, Hdly Clausen, Robert Kurtz, Deralyn 
Gjertson, Pat Green, Loretta Seppanen, and Bob Wark. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The economic and business df mate in Washington, changes in technology, HTcreas^^n kno^sdOAand 
^^Z^^mB wM .tecaaaaate in* revel of |obuppad^ ^^^^^^ 
nlmbeVof vS^n state's workforce. Wlm fewer young peopte avaBable to enter the workforce, re- 
educating those who are now employed represents a paramount challenge. 

Community colleges are seen a* a key age* of tire state In meeting this ^^^ n t ^;^ h ^ 

cX^ls In their effort to pro/kte upgrading and retraining for those already employed. 

Th» rfw to ™«. nf Hub halno conducted to assess and Improve learning outcomes for students as a partial 
££££ alS^S^SSnS^d (HK&est tor a systamenc evaluaUonrfaudem 
ZzZnl ! I«* «l««Bflni3las also addresses the need for community colleges to gather feedback on 
ZZZ^Z^^toST**, provide. The other studies are Itoted In Append* E 



POTENTIAL ACTION ISSUES 

r^mmunBv atoms Drovlde uporadfna and retraining to a large number of working adults 
^Zb^mZT^^^ the training 3 provided. Employers who ^™^* h M ^ 

enroned said that cdleges could do more to remove barriers for working students. 

This studv Identified five areas where the potential tor Improving the availability and quality ^ "PQradlngand 
llffilX*!^*** the STaavUl quarters, colleges wNbe discussing Ui to 

nnmmunftv ccfleoes can address these opportunities for program and service 

to a maior policy issue: the appropriate roles for each in providing upgrading and retraining. 

Ar ™ aa . 11n oqo wanton, ffkm percent of the state's workforce of 2,300,000 people) enroll In 

u^ao^SS £*5 oomi^ooHag. courses. Employees with less than a high school 
education, older workers and man are underserved compared to other groups. 

Potential Action Issue: To what «tent ■^~*»» 

groups given availability of training from other sources? la the current level of service 
appropriate to meet the needs of labor and Industry? 

FUNDING THE UPGRADING AND RETRAINING MISSION: Upgrading and retraining Is ^nthougWof 
as^one^b* the community co«ege ^ 

industry specific training accounts for only 2) percent of the upgrading and retraining taWng Place anne 
coS^te^Sat upgrading and retraining students enroll on their own, wrth « wlthotf ^company 
su^oTmeT^on cosSjn regularly offered community collage ctaaaa^ Given the M «"»" 
nmdtan for^uteZacrfiaduled classes, colleges have had to curtaB some offerings In order to expand 
S fap^^^Seen Stalling the regular offerings most likely to be taken by Job 
upgrading and retraining students. 
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Potential Action Issues: Who should pay for upgrading and retraining? Should ths market 
demand for such training be met at the expense of othsr missions? How can greater access 
by upgrading and retraining students be provided, If needed? 

REMOVAL OF BARRIERS: While employers who use community colleges to meet their training needs are 
generally satisfied with the responsiveness and cost effectiveness of the community college training, most 
employers (95 percent) have never used the services of a community college. Employers say they need 
to know that community colleges can meet their specialized training needs. They also need to know who 
to contact to address their needs. Students need help from both their employers and colleges to address 
the conflict created when they share time between work and schootwork Some working students need 
financial assistance to take courses, help In overcoming the fear of faJure and assistance with chfdcare. 

Potential Action Issues: What methods can colleges use to help industry become mora aware 
of the resources available to address their training and retraining need*? Do the policies 
regarding community college district boundaries need to be revised In order for colleges to 
be more responsive to Industry needs? How can the community college and the employer 
work together to address the special needs of retraining students? 

ENHANCING SUCCESS: Students say that some college services end procedures are not geared to meet 
the needs of working students enrolled for upgrading and retraining. Employers recommend that colleges 
become more entrepreneurial and do more to assure quality in Instruction. 

Potential Action Issues: How can the colleges change financial aid, Job search assistance, 
course scheduling, registration, placement testing, course placement and advising services 
to better meet the needs of upgrading and retraining students? Can colleges Increase their 
night time offerings to better meet the needs of working students? How can colleges assure 
employers regarding the quaHty of Instruction? Do faculty need more recent industry 
experience? Should colleges market services to Industry? 

COOPERATION: This report Is based on the assumption that upgrading and retraining activities at the 
community colleges have three beneficiaries: the working student, the employer and the state in terms of 
Its economic well-being. Building cooperative relationships between labor, business and government can 
enhance the effectiveness of upgrading and retraining for the state's workforce. 

Potential Action Issue: How should cooperative linkages be formed with labor, Industry and 
government at both the district and slate level? 

OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 

Five percent (1 10,000 workers) of the 2,300,000 workers In Washington state enrolled In community 
colleges In fall 1990. About 35,700 of those enrolled have specific plans to upgrade their work skills 
or prepare for a career change via courses taken at the community college (see page 3). More than 
half (54 percent) of the fall 1990 upgrading and retraining students continued their enrollment In 
winter 1991 (see page C-5, Appendix C). 

l?°I k ® u m ? 8t " ke!y 10 58 80rved b V lhe community colleges were (1 > women. (2) workers with a 
high school diploma or some college education, (3) younger workers, and (4) those employed either 
in health, managerial or administrative occupations. (See page 3.) 

Most upgrading and retraining was paid for by the State general fund. About 20 percent of the 
upgrading and retraining activity Is funded entirely by employers via contracted courses. About 27 
percent of the working students In regular college classes receive partial or complete reimbursement 
from their employers for tuition. (See page 5.) 
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About awMhWa of those attending community colleges for upgrading and retraining also 
participated In training provided by others such as unhrareltles and private vendors. (See page 6.) 

About half of aS students enroUsd at night were enrolled for upgrading or retraining purpose^ 
Despite the targe percentage of this group enroilH at night, 54 percent of upgrading and retraining 
students enrolled In day time classes. (See page C-4, Appendix C). 

in terms of numbers of students, more enroll for upgrading arri retraining (M perpent) 

for enhylevel job preparation (22 percent). About 13.5 percent of the total FTE Is devoted to 

upgrading and retraining Washington workers. (See page 10.) 

About 64 percent of those enrolled for upgrading and retraining m fall 1990 expected to need 
continual training (at least every couple of years). (See page 13.) 

While only eight percent of the students at community colleges already Possess the bachelors 
degree or higher levels of education, 60 percent of bachelor's degree holders enrolled for upgrading 
and retraining purposes. (See page C-7, Appendix C.) 

Students were very satisfied with the quality of Instruction at the community college. Those whose 
s^equlred specialized equipment were also very satisfied with ^1™°™}°"^** 
equipment Students were least satisfied with the avaSabllty of classes, especially at ^flht Those 
who needed lob services (42 percent) and financial aid (34 percent) were also less s^fd with 
these services than with others provided by the college. Forty-five l^"^^^ 8 ^,^ 
financial aid resources were dissatisfied and 37 percent were dissatisfied with job search 
Information. (See pages 14.) 

Employers were most satisfied with the cost effectiveness of community college training Including 
both the state-supported Instruction for whteh they reimburse tuition for their employees and the 
customized training which they fund In Its entirety. (See pages 15-16). 

Most of the state's employers (95 percent) have never contacted a community college for upgrading 
or remaining for their workers. Nearly half of that group (40 percent) said they did not know who 
to contact and 36 percent said the college did not have enough qualified Instructors to meet their 
training needs. Employers think colleges need to be more entrepreneurial to use japproprtoe 
techniques to assure quality, to make more use of video telecommunications for Instruction and to 
more frequently award credit for learning on the job. (See pages 17-19.) 
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What are students gaining from their community college education? Is the 3iate receiving educational quality 
for the tax dollars spent at each public college and university? Do employers receive benefits for the dollars 
spent to contract for customized training? These questions are being raised In Washington and around the 
country as educators and public policymakers assess the "student outcomes' of hlpher education. 

Washington community colleges are committed to providing a high standard el excellence in ir instruction 
and services they provide. In 1989 the community college began a process of systematically assessing 
student achievements for the purpose of providing feedback on the quality of Instruction and services. This 
outcomes research agenda aims 1) to meet the state need for accountability, and 2) to improve teaming. 
In addition to the analysis presented here regarding employed students enrolled to upgrade or retrain, this 
research agenda includes evaluation of the outcomes for students enrolled for transfer, entry level Job 
preparation, adult basic education, and developmental (pro-college level) studies. 

This research was designed to 1) describe the current status of upgrading and retraining In Washington 
community colleges. 2) Identify the types of characteristics of the workers and Industries served by the 
community colleges and 3) describe both the strengths and weaknesses of the training effort as seen by 
students and employers. This report evaluates the outcomes for students enrolling in community college 
courses for job upgrading and retraining. Each quarter some 37,500 students (24 percent of students 
enrolled In state-funded or contract courses) enroll for the purpose of gaming skills to keep up-to-date In 
their current Job or to retrain for a Job or career change. 1 



The study meets the 1989 HECB fi$^ data for accountabfltty 

purposes and i ' ** - . ^ , . 




Issues for the communfty colleges, 
determine how to respc^ to these Issues. The 
College (SBCTC) staff wni prepare a report on the 
discussion. 



<Mm^indTecroiiceJ 
as a result of that 



r 



In addition to the 37,500 upgrading and retraining students, about 64,000 students enroll at the 
community college with the aim of transferring to a four-year Institution. Half of these plan to meet Job 
upgrading or career change goals at the four-year college. About 34,000 students enroll to prepare for an 
entry level Job or to explore a career direction. About 10,000 students enroll with the goal of Improving their 
basic skills. The remaining 10,000 are undecided about their goal or enroll for other reasons. 



This analysts was based on four studies conducted In 1990: 

* The Impact of Working Adult Students on the Washington Community College System, 1991 
dissertation study of Walt Ncfte, Urtvemfty of Texas. This study was based on fall I990siflveyol 
1 151 employed students at eight representative Washington community cofleges. Details of the 
survey process and a copy of the Questionnaire are contained In Appendix A. The student-based 
survey findings stem from the Note survey or cornbirtattons of survey data and data from registration 
records and unemployment Insurance fBes. Notte's study also provided the test of the Human 
Resource Development (HRD) theory described In this report. 

Employed students who responded to the Notts study Included both those who planned to meet 
thslr upgrading goal directly at the community college and those who planned to meet that goal by 
obtaining a bachelor's degree. This analysis differs from the dissertation In that It focuses on the 
students enrolled to meet their upgrading and retraining goal directly at the community college. 

* An Assessment of the Job Upgrade/Retraining Education Offered by the Community Colleges 
In Washington State, 1991 dissertation study of Nancy Borton, University of Washington. This study 
used focus groups and structured Interviews to collect data on Job upgrading and retraining 
students and their employers. Most of the qualitative Information on employers reported here comes 
from the Borton study. The questionnaire used In the Nolte study was designed, in part, using the 
findings from the Borton study. 

Nancy Borton conducted separate focus groups wfth students and employers at six colleges 
representative of the community colleges In Washington. WhBe Individual focus group results do not 
provide data which can be extrapolated with confidence to all such students and employers, analysis 
of comments made In the group setting provide rich data on the concerns, interests anc, ^ , ^ tlo " s 
of those participating. DsteJs of the focus group process are contained In Appendix B. By 
replicating the same procedure for each of the six groups and Identifying the commonalities among 
students and employers, Borton was able to apply the results to other similar contexts. 

* The State Board for Community College Education (SBCCE) staff completed an analysis of 
community college enrollment data for fall 1990 related to upgrading and retraining. Data was 
obtained from the SBCCE Student Management Information System (SMIS). SBCCE researchers 
focused on a description of Job upgrading and retraining students and their enrollment pattern. Data 
elements used In describing upgrading and retraining students and enrollment figures by college are 
contained In Appendix C. 

* SBCCE staff analysis of the results of Employee Training & Retraining In the 1990's: A Survey of 
Washington State Employers conducted by the Social and Economic Sciences Research Center, 
Washington State University, and review of findings reported In Investment In Human Capital 
Study: Findings, Office of Financial Management (OFM), December 1990. The survey provided 
information on employer satisfaction with specialized training activities for its current workforce. For 
more Information on this survey, see Appendix D. The Findings were used to provide Information 
from focus group Interviews wfth employers. 

The first three studies were conducted specifically for this report The fourth study was conducted for other 
purposes, but provides useful Information for this analysis. SBCCE and OFM provided partial funding for 
the Borton study. SBCCE provided partial funding of the Nolte study. 

This analysis assumes that upgrading and retraining activities at the community college serve three 
beneficiaries: the employed student, the employer and the state In terms of Its economic well-being. Thus 
the descriptive findings are presented from these three perspectives. 



WHO IS SERVED? 



There Is considerable evidence that workers noed to continually team new ekffls to most today's workforce 
needs. Indeed in fay 1990 five percent of the Washington workforce enrolled at a comi.mnlty colleges 
(1 10.000 workers out of the workforce of 2,300,000 (1969 annual benchmark)). A third of these employed 
students or 37,500 students were taking community college courses to upgrade their current Job skills or 
prepare for a career change. Another third had a slmflar goal, but planned to meet their goal by transferring 
to a four-year institution - a much longer-term career change or upgrading strategy. The remaining third 
Included workers who were gaining basic skills which they saw as unrelated to their work, transfer students 
who saw their courses as unrelated to their work, personal enrichment students and those who were 
undecided. Thus, it Is estimated that community coOeges directly serve 1 .6 percent of the state's workforce 
with upgrading and retraining education each year. 

The 35,700 students who were upgrading their skflfs or preparing for a career change at the community 
college were not equally representative of all In the state's workforce. Community colleges were more likely 
to serve women, workers with above a high sehooWevel education and younger workers, as shown In Figure 



Figure 1 

Upgrading and Retraining Students vs Washington Workforce 
Based on SBCCE Student Database 
Fall 1990 
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Data for the workforce educational achievement are SBCCE estimates based on extrapolation from two 
studies conducted by The Washington State Institute for Public Policy as part of the Family Income 
Study and the Survey of Economically Disadvantaged Males. 
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The upgrading and retraining workers served by the community colleges mirrored the state workforce In 
terms of moe and ethnic background (1 2.8 percent of the students were of color compared to 1 oi percent 
of the 1 987 workforce) and average wages (the average annual wage for those enrolled In ^ radin 9f" d 
retraining was $22,026 compared to the 1990 average for aB state workers covered by u^P'fymem 
insurance of $22,401). Most upgrading and retraining students (82 percent) earned less than $30,000 
annuaSy. The median hours of employment were 38.8 hours. 



While the community colleges served workers from all occupational categories, ^^"J**™ 
occupations were far more flkety to be aireMrttrwcofiiriiufty 

The percent of managerial, admWstrsthfe and ailed health workers In the community colleges was twice 
their rarcentage in the workforce as shown in Tacte I. Production, cortstnictlon, maintenance, materials 
handllng.and professional workers were represented as the community college at a much lower rate than 
their representation In the workforce, it Is qufte ilkeiy that workers In VofesslwiaJ Aechnlc^ 
have access to upgrading and retraining opportunities from soirees other than the community cuftff». 
There Is no basis for speculation on the other training Including on-the-job training which might be available 
for production, construction, maintenance and materials handling workers. 



TABLE I 

Occupation of Community College I'tigratflng and Retraining Students 
Compared to the Washington State Workforce 
Student Sumy, Fan 1680 



Occu 



*y (Number 



% of Total 
Upgrading & 

3) BS 



Professional/Technical (176) 
Qertcal/Admmlstratlve Support (168) 
Service (162) 

Managerial/Administrative (122) 
Production, Maintenance, 
Materials Handling (132) 
Sales and Related (115) 
Teachers and Related (60) 
Health Practitioners (61) 
Machine Setters, Operators (30) 
Other (30) 



18% 
16% 
15% 
12% 

13% 
11% 
6% 
6% 
3% 
3% 



% In 
Workforce 
(1990) 



19.5% 
16.3% 
14.0% 
5.8% 

22.3% 
9.6% 
4.5% 
3.6% 
2.6% 
1.8% 



According to responses from the student survey, more than a third of all upgrading and retraining students 
(35 percent) had worked for the same Arm for four or more years. Nearly a third (31 percent) had been with 
their firm for less than a year. Another third (34 percent) had worked for the same firm from one to three 
years. There are no comparable date on the Washington workforce, so It is not know If any of these groups 
were under- or over-served by the community colleges. 

Survey respondents who had been In their current job for only a couple years were more likely than others 
to enroll to change their Jobs or careers. Those wfth longer tenure tended to be upgrading skills for jobs 
at their current place of employment 
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WHO PAYS FOR UPGRADING AND RETRAINING? 



Job upgrading and retraining Is commonly thought of as resulting from a company or social service agency 
contracting for training of Its employers or clients. In reality, the largest enure of the upgrading and 
retraining effort Involves employees selecting and paying for courses which meet their short- or long-term 
career goals. As a consequence, most of the Instruction Is In regular, state-supported courses where tuition 
pays for 23 percent of the cost of Instruction and the state pays for the rest in fail 1990, 80 percent of the 
classes taken by upgrading and retraining students were state-supported. The other 20 percent of courses 
were paid for entirely by the employer or by special grant funds such as those from the Job Training 
Partnership Act 

About 17 percent of the students responding to the survey received complete tuition reimbursement from 
their employer. Another 10 percent were partially reimbursed for tuition (see Table II). Most students bore 
the total cost of books, transportation, and other expenses associated with attending college with about 23 
percent receiving support for these expenses from their employer or other sources. 



Table II 

Who Pays Tuition for Upgrading ®nd Retraining Students 
Student Survey, Fasti 1990 





% of Total 


Student paid ail 


49% 


Employer paid a!! 


17% 


Employer paid part 


10% 


Financial aid paid aH 


9% 


Financial aid paid part 


4% 


Parent/reiatrves paid 


2% 


G.I. BDf 


1% 


Vocational rehabilitation 




or other state programs 


1% 


Other 






100% 



In contrast with findings from national studies on retraining taken from both publicly supported and private 
vendors, this survey found that production workers received more financial support from their employers 
(50 percent received full tuition reimbursement) than did management (32 percent) and professional (35 
percent) employees. National studies, however, Include upgrading and retraining from all sources Including 
private vendors which may be a more common source for management and professional staff training than 
community colleges. Employees In expanding companies and those facing Increased competition or 
changing technology were more likely than others to be fully reimbursed for tuition. 

The tuition reimbursement plans described by survey respondents Included: 

Fixed amount per course, per quarter, or per year (29%) 

Full reimbursement if course rreets criteria (related to work, supervisor approval (25%)) 
Must successfully complete course to be reimbursed (35%) 

Some employers who reimburse tuition costs upon successful course completion also have developed 
means for their employees to borrow the tuition funds, thus further reducing the financial barrier for workers. 
One company reported that both their employee credit union and the community college came to the work 
site on registration day. 



Emnlnvers ofineraHv believe they have an obligation to pay for required training. From these date, however, 
ft S deeS^klf^m^ cofle^T voting and retrair^ feJJs to me state and the worker 
to fund. The role of each party tn funding such training may need further discussion. 

WHY THE COMMUttnY COUEGE AS A CHOICE FOR RETRAINING? 

Two thirds of the students (67 percem) surveyed white at the community ^ W " P"^**!" 
Spo at other stteTseventy^ percent of these students ted been ^ «t ^^>st- 
sMM^lnWtons; 65 percent at private seminars; 63 percent at employer-sponsored training and 28 
thTSy TrrSwhen students selected the community college, most did so as experienced 
^IS^wSSS^m^ Ninety^rve percent who had attemled ^her tracing said community 
coftSTcourses provided training tr^v^asaso^orbatterthanother training experiences. 

siitvav rasnondents elected to enroll at a community college because of Its convenient location, the 
college courses as shown In Figure 2. 
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Figure 2 

Reasons Upgrading and Ratratning Students Select 
the Community College for Training 
Student Survey, Fan 1990 
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Note that union recommendation was not Included as a response option In the survey. 
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II: FINDINGS: 




While most upgrading and retraining students enroll at the community college on their own, rather than as 
part of a program sponsored or encouraged by their employer, ttie skills gained do benefit the employer. 
Additionally, though few employers (six percent of the total) In this state have ever talked to a community 
college about offering special training for new or current employees, employers express a need to have their 
worker's skills upgraded. 



TYPE OF TRAINING SOUGHT 



The summer 1990 survey of employers found that of the six percent who had worked with a community 
college, most (91 percent) sought training In a specialized technical fiefd directly related to a job as shown 
in Table ill. About half the employers were also expecting the courses offered to provide Improvement for 
their workers in critical thinking, communications and human relations. Few employers specifically sought 
basic skills training in reading, writing and math. 



TABLE III 

Type of Training Sought by Employers who had Contacted the Community College 

Employer Survey, Summer 1990 


Tvoe of Tralnlna Souaht 


% of Those Seeking 
nN=2S5Rfms> 


Training in a specialized technical field related directly to a Job 
Training in a professional field or specialty 


91% 
67% 


Training in appropriate work habits and attitudes 
Training in human relations skills 
Training in written or oral communication skills 
Training in thinking and reasoning skills 


49% 
48% 
46% 
43% 


Basic skills training such as reading, writing and arithmetic 
Liberal arts 


26% 
11% 



TRAINING BY INDUSTRY 

Upgrading and retraining students worked in all the industry sectors represented in Washington as shown 
in Table IV. The percent of the total upgrading and retraining workers who came to community colleges 
from the service Industries was higher than their representation in the workforce (39 percent of the students 
versus 24 percent of the workforce). Students from the service industries were more likely than others to 
say they enrolled to prepare for a job or career change Transportation workers and those In the finance, 
insurance and real estate sector were enrolled at a slightly higher rate than their representation In the 
workforce. Most workers from these industries and construction said they enrolled to upgrade their current 
job skills. Government, trade and manufacturing Industry employees were less likely than others to enroll 
at the community college to upgrade their skills or retrain. 
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TABLE IV 

Indus!* and Occupation of Community Coflogt Upprndtngoml RetralUr* Students 
^ Cornpered to the Wsshlngton stato Workforce 

Studtnt 9urvey, Fad 1690 



Sjaagdaflyal Emriovmenti 
(Number of Respondents) 



% of Total 
Upgrading* 
hy Industry* E 



%in 
Workforce 

QjBB) 



Other Services (204) 
Wholesale and RetaB Trade (170) 
Health Services (134) 
Manufacturing (128) 
Government/Education (128) 
Transportation/Public Utility (70) 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate (74) 
Business Services (64) 
Construction (S3) 
Other (13) 

* In addition, about four percent of the students enrolled to upgrade or retrain 
were employed In agriculture. 



20% 


12.2% 


16% 


24.5% 


13% 


6.8% 


12% 


17.4% 


12% 


18.5% 


7% 


5.2% 


7% 


5.6% 


8% 


4.5% 


5% 


5.2% 


2% 


0.1% 



Community colleges In 
Washington served smafler 
firms at a higher rate than 
larger firms as shewn In Figure 
3. Those served at smaller 
firms (under 50) tended to be 
students with lower levels of 
education than those who 
worked at larger firms. 
Students in smaller companies 
tended to be looking for a 
career or job change while 
those In larger firms were 
looking for skHls to use within 
the firm. This finding seems to 
confirm the small business fear 
that providing training for 
employees leads to employees 
leaving the company. 



Figure 3 

Upgrading end Retraining Students vs All Washington Firms 

BySlieof Firm 
Student Survey, Fall 1990 

*or 
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Number of Employees 



35% 
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Community College Upgrading & 
Retraining Students 0*1=1,61) 



WHY SEND EMPLOYEES FOR UPGRADE TRAINING? 

Emolovers In the Borton Interviews said the chief reason for sending employees to get training was 
Z^^Z^^^^ Place which has lead to significant changes in the way business is 
conducted. One employer said: 
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There is no question In my mind that If we want to compete with some of the European and Asian 
counties.... American industry wHl be required to do things differently than we traditionally have done 
In the past.... We're being forced into a more international market which uses partnerships and team 
work to their advantage which is something the United States Is a little behind on. 

There is evidence that Washington employers are rapidly adapting Total Quality Management (TQM) 
strategies and changing the work errvlrortment such that the entry-ievel worker must have higher level basic 
and problem solving skills than In the past Employers know these sklis must be developed in their current 
workforce rather than gained soJeiy by hiring younger newty-tralned workers. 

The employers In the Borton groups feit an obligation to remove barriers to the productivity of their workers. 
They feft responsible to provide appropriate training for employees when changes occur In processes or In 
technologies. 

WHAT EMPLOYERS EXPECT 

Employers who participated In the Borton study focus groups said they expected their employees to take 
charge" erf their own careers. One employer explained it as follows: 

Because the economy Is changing so fast, technology is changing, and your own lifestyle may 
change ... you cannot depend on the company to take care of you; and It is mutual. The company 
can no longer ... depend upon you to always be there when they want you there. 

Employers said they expected their employees to be willing and able to change and leam new things. They 
expected their employees to exercise the Initiative and display the assertiveness needed to have the skflls 
demanded today. Employers said: 

I tell people... when they report to work they're going to begin In a training process that lasts unta 
they leave the company....You have to be able to continually acquire knowledge or leam how to 
apply it in a practical sense to stay. 

We also want to instill in people's thinking that it's not wrong to continue to Improve your way of 
thinking and expanding your horizons. It's okay to go back to school and in fact we would like you 
to do that If you're interested in a career over here. 

Employers said their workers would benefit from training In computer applications; business basics such as 
the competitive and consumer focus of business, the Importance of quality and productivity, and business 
ethics; working in teams; treating customers with respect and resolving conflict; critical thinking; and the 
ability to transfer skflls. 

Employers had needs In addition to upgrading worker skflls which they felt the community college could 
address. One need they Identified was to help in recruiting well-trained entry-ievel employees f*om the 
Immigrant and race and ethnic minority groups. Well-trained employees include those with solid basic skflls, 
job-getting skills and adaptive skflls (praWem-sofvIng, decision-making.) Employers also said the community 
colleges could provide training in sales and marketing, clerical and office automation, manufacturing 
processes, technical and trade skflls, management and planning , Information and data processing health 
technologies, cultural diversity and affirmative action. 
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About 24 percent of those enrolled In state and contract courses 3 at the 27 Washington 
in fell ignmn enrolled to upgrade their currant Job skits or prepare for a career change. Most working 
Lt^U^nTrcSme fcTjSwmt were part-time students). As a consequence the upgrading and 

Sler profSrtlon of the Wine equivalent ^J~^ F f n ^ 
^ h^S. TheTreprasent aboit 12,900 FTEs or 13.5 of the total state and contract PTE in fall 

1990. 

Th« maiorltv of the 37 500 upgrading and retraining students enrolled in fail 1990 took courses related to 
lelr^n^nTlob fiB pe'r^ntHhe X 36 percent were enrolled to prepare for a career change or explore 
W *• differences between these two types of upgrading and 

retraining students: Job Upgraders and Career Changers. 



PROFILE OF THE JOB UPGRADER 

Sixteen percent of the community college enrollment or 25,200 students In fall 1990 enrolled primarily to 
riSTta r the!* curort ! lob Thetypteal upgrader was a 32-year-old white, female who worked lfu«- 

enroKed to upgrade curr ent job skills. 



Marfan i il assistant with a mW 

£lm\S» Marian dkf not 

!^^^^ by her company. 

M*ttan j* ] $ii££ffi^ c^muiitty eoiiegd after fall term. She worries 

S^iSKiS!^ fe ^ concerned about falling 

n^SSK Marlan ^ that her 

cunetrt ah!Dfov«f wM reward he r training effort with a salary Increase. 



Rex, a 35-Vea>^ white male, works fufMlme mM^m^-f^S^ 'S^JEfiS 

atout^^ "Hp* skWs at We current lob 

Aftercwn^^ severa ' years ' He !? UmS 

fie^s ^ f» acWeyes at feast a C grade. 

Hex earns tfWf^ rt * ex cou,d c j? nQ8 ° no th,ng 

SSumi^^ he minks tne course should be offered during work 

hours at hfs Job-site. , '.' , . 
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2 Data are not available on the goals of all students In silent-funded etf-aupp^ (classes. 
However many of the student-funded courses are aimed at serving the needs of employed adults such as 
courses on micro-computer applications and workplace Issues such as AIDS. 

3 Mn ~> thftSMO students taklna classes related to work and enrolled to explore a career direction 
saw ^^SSv For «, analysis, "explorers- who sa U .hsir courses 
were Sedto career change were Included with the other career change students The few who said their 
courses were related to their current |ob were Included with the upgrading students. 
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PROFILE OF THE CAREER CHANGER 



Nearly 12,300 students, or eight percent of those enrolled in fall 1S90 enrolled primarily to take courses 
which would prepare them for a career change. The two students described below are typical of students 
enrolled to change their jobs or careers. 



Alice, a 32-year-old whfte female, has been a part-time employee of aiele-mametina firm fer the pest 
three years. She also takes care of her two chWim Altee to bot*d wtth the routfo* of Her job and 
is disappointed In the level of work and compensation gfvm her tWRs, to she ft tt*0# to \&*nfr'> 
careers altogether. She wants a Jofc w*n better pay .M^j^ 

She has been enrolled «MfcPm^^ 

education courses Alice bad taken it a f^ 

vocational program at the community 

enrolled in three courses in her new:pfcM 

college this quarter, but has received no ejsMa^ ft^ 



Craig WDfksfulMinre^ .Ha'jM* b*en wortdng thera 

for two years. He likes the contact ;wt^ c^ 

and weekend work schedule. Crakj irsir^ 

classes in fall 1990. HepIanstotaM*^ 

enrolled for one three credit state***^ 

help in seeking a higher paying]^ 

more leisure time tlian hfs curram employitient C^kj pafd me to 
the college or his company. 



WHY STUDENTS ENROLL 

Survey respondents were asked to describe their reasons for enrolling at the community college. In 
response, most students (75 percent) selected two or more reasons for enrolling. A student who was taking 
courses for her current job often also saw the courses as related to a career change. Table V displays 
reasons for enrolling for the subset of the survey respondents that could be identified as upgraders or 
retralners based on their responses to questions posed at registration (see Appendix C). 



Table V 








Upgraders and Career Changer* by Reasons for 


Enrolling 




Student Survey, Fall 1990 








Career 






Upgraders 


Changers 


Both 




mm 


m 


(272) 


To take courses related to current job 


78% 


22% 


64% 


To prepare for Increase in job complexity 


57% 


31% 


51% 


To prepare for a career change 


26% 


82% 


40% 


To explore a new career direction 


33% 


54% 


38% 


To prepare for a new job somewhere else 


27% 


57% 


34% 


To prepare for a new job at current company 


33% 


16% 


29% 


To move from temporary to permanent work 


10% 


25% 


14% 
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«~ «# oH.^ttnn Mmniatad bv emdoved students, the more likely they were to say they 

^^^^^^^^^^ to" — ^™ P S1^ 

r^oto^ were preparing for new Jobs and careers whBe older 

woitors were upgiadbm currant Job akB» 

OBtt^paW^th^th^tr^erav^mayto. motivator to P^^j^™ " ^1"* 2JS£ 

SSaMaMBS^^ 

lob. 



EXPECTED PAYOFFS 

The chief gains expected by 
upgrading and retraining students 
were personal satisfaction, 
followed by Increased Job 
responsibilities as shown In Table 
VI. Most expected the courses 
they were taking to play a direct 
role In meeting these expectations 
(64 percent), but others said the 
courses would have a more 
indirect benefit as shown in Figure 
4. 



FlOire 4 

Expected Roe of Oomuntty College Enrolment Tor 
Upgrading and Retraining Students Who Expected a Benefit 
Student Strvey. Fall 1390 




Lon^-term 
Direct Benefit 
prsy also expect 
short-term and 
mdrectaswaiQ 
28% 



Snort-term 
DJract Banafit 

38% 



BMhUpgi 


adore and Qarae 
Skjdar 


TABLE VI 

r Chwejcre by Type of Grin Expected 
it Sumy, Pal 1800 

% of Thoaa Expecting Benefits 
by Typa of Banafit Expectad 






Twm of Gain ExoMttd 


% Expaoting 
Benefits 


Direct Banafit 


Indirect 
Benefit 


ms 


PwaonaJ attWacfon 


78% | 


41% 21% 


37% 


1% 


trtoressed Job lasponsJWIIty 
Increased salary 


09% | 
68% 1 


40% 20% 
41% 23% 


38% 

34% 


2% 
2% 


Increased Job security 
Improved quality of 8f» 


63% 1 
61% | 


38% 20% 
40% 20% 


40% 
39% 


2% 
1% 


Naw position elaawhtra 
Navy position at current firm 
Better Iff* to children 


35% i 
31% 1 
30% | 


32% 26% 
28% 31% 
38% 17% 


41% 
41% 
43% 


1% 
3% 
2% 


Start own busirtats or practloa 


24% { 


25% 48% 


27% 


1% 
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Only about a third of the students expected promotions or new jobs as a result of their training and In those 
cases only about a third expected to see the promotion or new job In the near-term. 



When asked how much increase 
the community college experience 
would lead to In terms ot wggss, 
the upgraders and career 
changers surveyed varied 
considerably In their response as 
shown in Figure S. None of the 
respondents expected their wages 
to decline. 

Respondents with lower current 
wages ($18,148 annual salary) 
expected larger salary Increases 
as a result of their community 
college experience than their 
higher paid fellow students (the 
average salary of those expecting 
no Increase was $27,627). 
Production and clerical workers 
were more likely than others to 
expect a salary Increase (80 
percent of each group expected a 
salary increase). 



Figure 5 

Expected 'ncrease In Wages Resulting from 
Community College Enrollment for 
Upgrading and Retraining Students 
Student Survey, Fall 1990 



No Increase 
22% 



Uncertain 
15* 




Large Increase 
31% 



Small Increase 
32* 



FUTURE TRAINING NEEDED 



Currently enrolled upgrading and 
retraining students were asked to 
describe the extent to which they 
would need additional future 
training. Figure 6 shows that 
about 64 percent expect to 
continually seek retraining. 

Not all of that future training wOI 
occur at the community college, 
but given the demands of the 1.6 
percent of the workforce already 
enrolled, community colleges will 
not lack for employed students. 



Figure 6 

Extent to Which Currently Employed Students 
Expect to Need Additional Training 
Student Survey, Fail 1990 



Training Every 
Year 
33% 



Uncertain 
26% 



Those enrolled In the community 
college and responding to the 
survey confirmed the aphorism 
that the more education a person 
gets the more education a person 
wants. Respondents who had 
completed more formal education 

saw a greater need for training in the future than those with less education. Of course, this pattern raises 
the issue of how to encourage those with a high need but less motivation to engage In upgrading or 
retraining. 




Training Every 
Couple of Years 
3185 
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STUDENTS 

Between the sMh and ninth week of the quarter students were asked to ^e^J^ 1 ^^^^ 
So^um^w Soma In their ^*^J^™*™ 

provided useful Information on the strengths and shortcomings of community college services from me 
student perspective. 

Ahnnf fio narcsnt of the respondents said they would recommend the community college to Wends or cq. 
wo^rfwhte^D^a^w^ WK^Irt Students ware most satisfied with the quality ^ instruction 

^Z^T^^^nZ ^3ety of courses offered. ^^^a^S^ 
S^e^ a^obWh information, though not an upgrading and retraining students had experienced 

or needed these services as shown in Table VII. 



TABLE VII 

Student Satisfaction Ratings with Coftoge Services 
Student Survey, Fall 1990 

1 - very unsatisfied 
2 ■ somewhat unsatisfied 
3 m somewhat satisfied 
4 = very satisfied 



Service (% 



J) 



Quality of instruction (96%) 3 4 

Access to up-to-date equipment (57%) 3 .1 

Usefulness or relevance of training to current job (62%) 3.1 



Testing or assessment services (48%) 
Interaction with faculty outside of class (59%) 
Variety of courses offered (80%) 
Services for persons with dlsaoHtttes (21%) 

Help with selecting courses (71%) 
AvaSabfllty of classes at times I could attend (87%) 
Job search Informatton (42%) 
Financial aid (34%) 



3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 

2.9 
2.8 
2.7 
2.6 



% Satisfied 

88% 
81% 

75*. 

79% 
77% 
75% 
76% 

70% 
65% 
63% 
55% 



In their comments students described the lack of course availability as the greatest weaktiess If. the 
«HZ,nS^gt SSln* The issue of the lack of courses at night was most frequently mentor*. 
Typical of the comments were: 

I wish there were more graphics courses; also wish there were edWng/writlng classes available. 
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I could attend classes from 2:00 on If there were classes offered at these times. 

My biggest problem Is that I work from 9 to 6 p.m. The night class start sometimes at 5 or 5:30. 

The qualfty of programs and courses and the registration process were concerns for one In five respondents: 

I feel that the college could have a program designed for older working students re-entering college ... 
To have counselors and advisors that are listening to [older student's] concerns and fears. 

Some « not all - courses are Mickey Mouse - little or no effort is required. 

I would like to see a broader scope of technical classes as well as classes In exploring potential carter 
areas. 

The registration process is slow and very painful. It takes a very long time! 

Registration day is difficult because classes fffl so quickly. Only a small portion of people who want to 
enroll actually can do It. 

Everything is great except the registration procedure. I have to choose between skipping classes or 
skipping work. 

The quality of the courses, programs and faculty elicited the greatest response In terms of comments on 
strengths of the college. The following comments were typical: 

Instructors usually have real job experience along with their academic preparation. 

All of the Instructors I have come across so far have been exceptional. They really seem to enjoy what 
they do and do It well. 

[The college] serves as a good Intermediate place of study before going on for masters In order to get 
back in the study habit and to test area of study. 

Very practical applications are presented. 

I appreciate the focus on improving skBts for working adults. 

EMPLOYERS 

Employers In the Borton focus groups felt that community colleges really proved their worth In terms of the 
cost. Employers for whom the college had developed customized courses said the cost was very low In 
comparison with outside vendors or In-house educational development Most employers, howevw, see even 
greater cost advantage in the state-supported courses taken by their employees. Typical of the comments 
from employers related to the bargain afforded by community colleges were the following: 

Quite frankly going to the community college costs us a lot less than going to some other places tor 
very similar training. 

We know that It Is a whole lot cheaper here at the community college than It Is for us to teach [generic 
computer classes] ourselves, and it's even more expensive If we go to a vendor. 
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Some of the reasons I re-train people Haft's a reteflvery cheap perk to offer people, especially 
community college type classes. Offer someone education and ft always makes them more marketable 
If they leave or stay and » they stay you benefit from their newly-acquired knowledge. 

Employers said that community colleges are capable of being flexible In their delivery of courses - offering 
day and evening sections & needed to accommodate rotating shifts, or short^ourses or courses on-site. 
Colleges have shown their wWngness to design courses around the employer's schedule. One employer 
summarized part of the discussion by saying: 

We Wertflfled that we had a problem wtmo^ So we actually went to the 

community college and asked them I they would help us set up a technical writing dass and they did. 
One of the teachers came In and worked with us, and talored 8 to our needs and put on a three-month 
long quarter class for people In our company. 

I mink I'd agree with everybody. I think they are the most wfilng bunch of people I've ever run across, 
They'll do everything they can to accommodate you flit's possible 

Employers said community college provided an avenue for training for their workers who needed Er^lsh 
as a Second language training or to complete a high school diploma They also admired the colleges 
ability to serve displaced homemakers and dislocated workers. 
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V. FINDINGS: BARRIERS TO UPGRAD 
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BARRIERS FOR STUDENTS 

The research did not Identify the barriers for those who did not attend the college. But the majority of those 
who did attend Identified both Institutional and personal barriere to participating In retraining efforts that may 
also apply to those who were unable to overcome these barriers to attending. 

The most Important barriers were 'difficulty In scheduling courses and work" and ■finances* (see Table VIII). 
Survey results Indicate that one In four job upgrading and retraining students could benefit from additional 
advising or counseling about courses and student success strategies. Process matters such as registration 
and placement testing were barriers to about one In five students. 



TABUS vm 
Institutional and Femoral Barriers to 
Enrolling at a Community College for Upgrading and Retraining 
Student Survey, Fall 1900 
(No 1,161) 


Barriers 


% Of Total 


Difficulty In scheduling courses and work 
Finances 


46% 
42% 


Family responsibilities 
Inconvenient course time/day 
Fear of failure 
Lack of confidence 

Lack of knowledge about courses and programs 
Difficult registration process 


29% 
28% 
24% 
22% 
20% 
20% 


Fear of trying something new 
Feeling too old 
Course prerequisites 

Lack of college support services (advising, counseling, etc.) 

College placement tests 

Chiidcare 

Transportation 

Lack of relevancy of the courses 


15% 
14% 
19% 
12% 
12% 
11% 
11% 
11% 


Lack of spouse or family support 
Inconvenient course location 
Employer's training and education policy 
Inconvenient course length (weeks, months quarters) 
Lack of personal Interest 
Physical disabilities 


10% 
9% 
8% 
8% 
7% 
3% 



BARRIERS FOR EMPLOYERS 

The summer t990 empioyer survey Jour* ma. 72 percent c. f^^™^^"^ 
Institute. 

Employers said they had not contacted an educational or training hstttutlon because they: 

4) Thought that tmlnlnTprograrns were not accessible to employees (29 percent) . 

Employe* inflrn* 

did employers at larger Arms. 

not have enough qualified Instructors, or did not ^^Wn^o« e^^ere aeogaw 

for not having their needs met, the most common of which was the failure of the coiiego 10 provrcein* 

specific type of training needed. 

SXul^^alterftatlve delivery methods, and providing quality Instructors. Instruction and services. 

NMd fur a Smote Point of Contact Employers hi the Borton focus groups recommended thauhe first 
^^.^^TLe^i bySnatlng a ^ote'ncha^e ^upgrading and retraining 
wTh the authority and Information needed to make fast decisions. Employers said. 

A lot of businesses do go to the community college. They gat frustrated when they go., with the 
am^Tb^«a^ mars Involved In just trying to get someone toput • "tajum 
C S to deal with the educational *3?^^ kno " B 

whose In charge. I think ft*s frustrating for businesses. They want to dea. with one person. 

_ . ~ nmhlt%ma ^ i found Is whenever you deal with the bureaucracy, nobody is 



,«ck out" 



Entreoreneurtal Focu»: To employers an entrepreneurial focus Includes knowing more about Mrdhrta. 
SSTnot^ra to waSel^oyae time by havlng^aWno geared lie ,tm wrongtev*. CoHeges 
Sdo market research, anticipate ^^^.^^T^^Zi SStoSli 

^^Z^^^X^^^^ ^ ounngUmeso.nm.ed resources. 
One employer summarized this Idea as follows: 

I think that the educational Institutions are a business. Their product is to serve both the community 
LnTme^u^^eyl^ to market their abilities which they are not doing now. We have a 

^rX^^lTup^ lust to **M Z"ZTJ£?o Z 

nonirrtnn and then Institutions need to go out and market their abilities. And tney neeo 10 pui 
^StooeCJraS me business needs whether it be several small shor* i together to meet 
roS^rXmTn be a larger, heavy Industrial company, but they need to market their 
abilities Just the same as ait of us. 
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Providing Quality Instructors, Instruction and Servtcts: To the employers "good faculty" are teachers 
who keep current, are technologically astute, apply knowledge to the flew, can Inspire, and know how to 
teach. Since many faculty wfll need to teach at night or on the weekend, colleges need to recruit and 
reward these good faculty. Some employers favored the use of pertorrnance-based pr ' "Good Instruction" 
Involves leading-edge Instruction In terms of Ideas, methodologies and phBosophles aa well as Introducing 
students to the more commonly used and adopted perspectives. Businesses do no! think the responslbfllty 
for assuring a quality faculty need rest solely with the college as evidenced by the foflowing comment: 

When someone Is teaching finance at the college, I think ft ought to be the responsibility of the 
financial community to make sure that the person's skills and understanding of whafs going on In 
the financial services area Is very current This shouW be a constant process wfth ail fields. I think 
thai people that are teaching engineering ought to be part of the same community of professionals 
as the people who are practicing ft 

Employers said they see a need for focused assessment and placement for customized upgrading courses 
for employees. Companies think employees should be screened into classes and programs based on 
assessment measures. They see this sorting and screening process as part of the benefit of using 
community college services. 

Alternative Delivery: Employers encourage colleges to use alternative delivery systems such as video 
telecommunications, computerized Instruction, and other modes of self-paced learning. They also want 
credit for prior-learning to be available for employees. One employer said: 

Perhaps they can begin to restructure education In order to meet some of the issues that we've 
talked about With the advent of the video equipment they could put the lectures or even the 
course work on video tapes. 
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Human Resource Development (HRD) is the process of preparing people tor a^^^^.^ 8 ^ 
fmw Z7cS contribute at the highest levels In prod*** goods and services £ff«* Uvtai. 
Ma^ & NSshafl, 1982 as cited In Note, 1891). The theory postulates that workers wDI seek training 
under several circumstances: 

* When there Is a gap between Job skll requirements and current8k«s * i^er 

* When training wW have a posWve Influence on salaries, productivity, and quality of life. That Is. 
when the opportunity costs are less than the future benefit . , 

* FoTspec^^ the employer pays for training costs. In theory the employee should 
accept tower wages given the benefit of employer paid training. 

* For general training, when long-term benefits exceed opportunity costs. 

This study found that a variance between job skill requirements and current 
participle ^upgrading activities. That Is, upgrading students felt there was a gap " tne ' r ! k t ^ 
m^kZneed^for the lob. Retraining students, on the other hand, were not motivated to meet the skffl 

lEEho were retraining tended to be working In Jobs that they felt paW 
too little for the skills thay possessed. 

Consistent with HRD theory, the study also found that: (1) yo^ workers are ^J"^^"^'^ 
and retraining than older workers, (2) more educated workers had higher wage expectations, and (3) 
workers did not recognize the changes taking place In the workforce. 

The greatest future benefit students expected In reward for the opportunity cost of puraulng nroree^uratlon 
was D^rSactlon. Salary lr*rW», Increased productivity and 

leSoV plT-offs were expected by the students. Those with the lowest wages expected the most In terms 
of wage benefits from their training, as consistent with the HRD theory. 
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This research Identifies five changes In communfty college policies, procedures or resource allocations that 
would have the greatest likelihood of benefitting the upgrading and retraining mission. Community college 
staff and representatives of employer and employee groups wfil need to discuss these opportunities for 
Improvement, determine which should be addressed given limited resources or find additional resources to 
meet the needs. 



The access Issue relates both to addressing the overall level of service and the Inequalities In who is served 
by the community colleges. 

Underserved Workers 

Various segments of the state's workforce do not participate In community college upgrading and retraining 
opportunities In proportion to their representation In the workforce. Many employees have other 
opportunities for upgrading and retraining. Professional workers, for example, typically rely on their 
associations for training activities. But the workers least likely to be at the community college, In addition 
to professional workers, were men, those with less than a high school education and older workers. 

Service to those with Less than High School Education: Few upgrading and retraining students enroll 
in basic skills programs such as the Adult Basic Education (ABE) program or preparation for the high school 
diploma. A recent study of students from the ABE program In Washington community colleges showed that 
while 42 percent enrolled In the programs were employed, only 26 percent enrolled to Improve their Job skills 
(SBCCE, 1991). Workers who need literacy training appear to be an underserved population. Should 
community college or employers target this group for upgrading or retraining funds? The barriers for this 
group likely Include financial constraints as well as fears related to the ability to succeed In school. 

Service to Men: Women more than men participate In all aspects of community college education Including 
upgrading and retraining. Currently men outnumber women In the workforce and are expected to do so 
until sometime In the first or second decade of the next century. The HRD theory provided no rationale for 
less participation by men than women, except mat of generally higher salaries already being paid to men 
(thus less motivation for more training). 

Before community colleges address this underservlce, it will be Important to determine If male workers 
receive less upgrade training than female workers when all vendors are taken Into account. Men and 
women are employed In such different occupational areas and training requirements may be considerably 
different. Men may receive more on-the-job training or more training at sites other than the college. The 
men who responded to the survey, however, were not more likely than women to attend training from other 
vendors. If further research should indicate that male employees receive loss upgrading then women 
employees, should they be targeted to Increase their participation in upgrading and retraining at the 
coIIbcjss? 

Service to Older Workers: Older workers will be increasingly Important to firms as the pool of young 
workers shrinks, yet fewer workers over 44 are Involved In upgrading or retraining at the community 
colleges. Should colleges target these older workers? Since older workers are more likely to need training 
to benefit their employer rather than their own career path, should employers be setting aside more tralnlno 
funds for their older workers? 
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Overall Level of Service 

Should the community college serve more than five percent of the workforce « ^ t^? W the 
working students who do enrol) at the cwununlty ccJieg* shouW aterger Pj^^^^^t^elr 
education to upgrading and retraining at the college? Upgrading and retraining l**"?^^^^ 
to the community college mission accounting for 24 percent of the students and «-5 PJ^ FTZs_ 
That's larger than the basic skills function and equal In size to the entry-level preparatory function. Is ;it 
appropriate, given limited resources and strong demand In the other areas, to seek means of Increasing the 
service to those who need to upgrade or retrain? 

The service level question raises a larger public policy Issue which the community colt^ alonerannrt 
address- Who should pay for upgrading and retraining the state's employers? How much and under what 
clrcu^ncel 3 ^ state^mdervSte such training? What Is the employer obligation for funding the 
training? What Is the employee obligation? 



FUNDING THE UPGRADING AND RETRAINING MISSION 

There are several Indicators that suggest community c^eges are serving ^JW^J^^ 
students today wtth their state general fund dollars than they have served ta J^^J^™"^^ 
are serving fewer new part-time students m the 25 and over age group. Further, ^ ^ ^ "gjewer 
vocational "students. These studies did not evaluate the extent to which state-supported funding nmtetbe 
abflfty of colleges to respond to the need for upgrading and retraining. Other analysis has shown, however 
STcc^Kke^ choices about which courses to offer given limtted funds and fl^«*rt 
demand, they have cut from their schedule courses taken by upgrading and retraining student^ Between 
faH 1986 and faB 1989 the number of night-time business technology, marketing and accounting classes has 
been cut from 719 to 642. an 11 percent cut It Is likely that at most colleges the n*^*™^*™ 
been reduced as the lesser of evils. The cuts likely do not reflect either a conscious effort to serve fewer 
working students or a reduction In demand for the courses- 
Adding to the decline in service to upgrading and retraining students Is the intense competition for space 
in general education courses In English, speech, math, social sciences, and physical sciences^ These 
courses are typically filled by transfer and Job preparation students before part-time upgrade* and<areer 
changers have the opportunity to enroll. According to student comments, lack of course availability Is 
especially disconcerting to those seeking a degree at night 

Can community colleges design more flexible funding systems that wouldaflow state funds to provide mora 
training for upgrading and retraining students without reducing the services to others? If a chcjce^must be 
made between serving the transfer, basic skills, Job preparation or retraining and upgrading student, should 
the current pattern of reducing service to the latter be continued? Are alternative funding formulas needed 
to encourage colleges to focus more resources on serving these students? 

If the legislature funds additional new enrollment for the community colleges, what percent of those new 
dollars should fund spaces for upgrading and retraining efforts at the community colleges and how much 
should be used to address other enrollment pressures? 

Most upgrading and retraining Is funded by the state general fund allocation to community colleges? Is this 
appropriate? Should Industry pay more for the training? Should employees pay more? 

REMOVAL OF BARRIERS 

One of the chief barriers to employer use of community colleges for retraining is lack of knowledge about 
community college customized and regular training programs. Employers are looking for an entrepreneur^ 
effort on the community college's part to serve them and their employees. They also want a single point 
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of contact and decision-making for training. Are colleges In a position to respond to this employer demand? 
How can colleges do a better job of marketing their services? 

Students said that the chief barriers to attending community colleges were conflicts between work and 
school and finance Issues. A recent study of telecourse students in community colleges found that most 
were working adults who were addressing the work/school time conflict via video education. The courses 
available via video education, however, were limited primarty to general education courses rather than 
technical studies. 

Should Washington community colleges attempt to remove the finance and work versus school conflict 
barriers' Should colleges encourage the use of tuition reimbursement plans for workers? Are the college 
billing procedures for such arrangements easy for small companies to use? 

Do employers also haw a responsibility In removing barriers related to finances and the work versus 
schooling time-crunch? Many employees enroll for long-term goals that may not have benefits for their 
current employers. Can at' employers afford to provide the same level of financial assistance for echooUno 
they see as related to the job? 

Some students expressed a fear of failure, a lack of confidence and a lack of chfldcare as barriers to 
enrolling. Should the community colleges provide services to address these concerns that worry some, but 
not all, of the older working students? 

ENHANCING SUCCESS 

Most employers and upgrading and retraining students were positive about the benefit of their community 
college experience. Some students were less positive about financial aid and job search services. Are 
these services geared as much to working adults as to traditional-aged full-time students? Should the 
colleges review how best to provide these services for the upgrading and retraining students seeking them? 
The majority of working students have no need for either financial aid or job search assistance. 

Increasing flexibility in terms of course avaflabOity, especially in the afternoon and evening, should result in 
Increased student success (and possibly access). Working students In the Borton focus groups said they 
would rather take day time classes two days a week for longer periods than five days a week for shorter 
periods. 

Should colleges review their processes for registration, testing and advising students with the working 
student in mind? Can the employer-college partnership include offering some of these services at the work 
site? Nearly half the upgrading and retraining students were tested. Do they receive advising geared to a 
working student from their test results? u y 

Employers feel that colleges could enhance the quality of training by providing focused assessment and 
class placement for employed students. They think It Is difficult and yet critical to maintain a quality faculty 
who are willing to work In the evening and on weekends. Can colleges do more to assess and place 
upgrading students and to reward the faculty who meet employer definitions of quality faculty? 

COOPERATION 

Currently upgrading and retraining at the community college functions much like the other areas of transfer 
basic skills and entry-level preparation. The chief "clienf Is the student, if an employer Is encouraging or 
financially supporting that enrollment, It Is not known to the college. In the customized training programs 
however there are three beneficiaries - the employee, the employer, and the economic development of the 
state and community. Do colleges need to make any changes to assure mat job upgrading and retraining 
meets the needs of not only students, but employers and regional or state economic development? 
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What assistance can cottages gamer in providing upgrading and retraining I ft«nstete gj> ^^"^ ^ 
^^e^^tr^aSZn t^eand nor^sa^ 

tM^tmi iwhAt wii the m!aik>nsh!D of the WorWorce Training and Education Coordinating Board (.bertare em 
^bo^f i^ta^r^fl ft— feSdW *t c«x»™*y coteges? What compare 
mechanten» can be created at the local lever? 

Emolovers m the Borton focus groups famllar with the advisory committee process ^ f 
^^^vo^^o^mf^fhtll the responsibilities of advisory groups should Indude lobbying, 

Fmntovsrs said that advisory groups must be very active and seek non-member feedback as companies 
^^J^^STmait tar aZ* group to reflect el. ^^O^eresaki^ 
represented had not made advisory committee service an Important company function. 
SSSa^toad^? How can companies assure that their members 
on the committee see such service as a high priority for the company? 

The same employers also recorranended that colleges and businesses work together on Joint venturee such 
T<M^^sb^ courses, P^^^SXS^ n^uWng employees n^nng 

^^^$ST^^ funds to plot the lolm venture^ How can all colleges form 
partnerships wim labor and Industry to respond to these recommendations? 
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On© of the best measures of student outcomes Is to ask former students the extant to which they achieved 
what they expected from the community college, both Immediately after leaving and In the long-term. 
Student expectations vary greatly and thus no single measure such as promotions or wage Increases wffl 
accurately Indicate the outcome of training. 

The process of asking students both In the short-term and the long-term win be quite expensive and 
Intrusive. Thus other less accurate rr assures may be needed for the years when comprehensive surveys 
cannot be funded. Such measures might include a wage comparison for those who completed upgrade 
and career change education versus others. This measure would be meaningful for about 70 percent of 
those attending the college. Such a measure could be used to distinguish the characteristics of more or 
less successful upgrading students. 

Since the employer is also a "client" of Job upgrading and retraining, should the outcomes for the business 
also be measured? This analysis has not identified the outcomes expected by businesses. Should a similar 
study be undertaken to determine their expectations and methods to measure such outcomes in the future? 

One of the Issues raised by this study was whether or not male workers are underserved m terms of all types 
of upgrading and retraining. They are underserved at the community college, but a broader based study 
is need to determine If they are underserved by other providers as well. 

This research did not Identify the extent to which students retraining via programs such as dislocated worker 
and private Industry council programs are served at community colleges. Future research should be 
directed to comparison of their outcomes with the outcomes of other working students. 
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By examining the needs, satisfactions and characteristics of both employers an ^^^^ rt ^^y 
Snrtdestafonna^r^out the upgrading and retraining function as it currently exists at Washington 

colleges but with labor, industry and the legislature. 
Washington community colleges are devoting 

V^n^cm's workforce. As many students were enrolled for and ^L^c^^^t^to 

mraBed to Dreoare for new Jobs. About 13.5 percent of the total state and contract FTEs were devoted to 
Z^^^r^ Son. commun^ccSieges serve transfer students who are also upgrading 
their Job skffls or retraining for new jobs. 

It is unclear as to whether or not the present level of service is appropriate to ^J^^^^ 
hrtu^ Wufls clear to that community colleges serve some populations at a higher rate thanothers, 
I^rWgrau^ndude men. workers with less than a Wgh school education, and older workers. 

Although community colleges have probably not consciously ^^^^^S e ^^ 
response to meeting the pressing demands for seats In classes - demands that far exceed the state ge^rei 
f^^bfferdaaW-tobwn to Increase academic and baste skills education at the expense of both 
Sev2 iTtra^arxlupgmdlng and retraining. This study raises the Issue of what role upgrad^gand 

»" the^co^munlty college mission. It IsHke^more cor^k^needed 
tTdeVermlne how the college's limited resources should be allocated between the various missions of the 
college. 

Upgrading and retraining Is not the sole responsibility of the community Mflege, however^ A Morpojicy 
Issue raSd throughout this report Is the aporopriate role of Industry, tabor andgoverr^ 
SJng« question relates to the Issue of who pays for the tralntag. It Is also cemraJto the 
aulsto of Who is the C d the community college. It Is possible that the success of advisory 

unta the role question has been addressed. This Is an Issue that must be addressed by ail parties jointly. 
^^t^^vm^B Training and Education Coordinating Board (Senate Bill 5184) can provide 
the forum for this conversation. 

Community colleges are seen by students and employers alike as flexible Institutions whteh ran address the 
n^T^^xiem. As one employer said: The quality Is every bit as good and sometimes better 
c^dol^ alot [of theZeTr^tlrnely. They're more responsive to our needs sometimes 
^wTc^bVto^uTown jneedsj..." To continue to meet those needs. 

provide more education using video telecomrtmnlcatkm more evening and weekend courses, more 
customized training and Instruction at the work site. 

The state's Industries are making major changes In the processes to assure their ^«™«°^ 
competitiveness. Manufactures have adopted statistical process ^^PP rMches _ r ^f a 
Management (TOM) approaches are mentioned by employers In all sectors^ There are numerous excellent 
e^mplesofhow Individual colleges have made changes to keep up with the needs of emptoyers. But an 
toMwrabed by thte study te the extent to which the community colleges, as a system, need to consider 
changes In their processes (registration, course scheduling, delivery mechanisms, student services) to meet 
the needs of the changing workforce. 
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As part of his dissertation study, Walt Norte, designed and administered The Community College Job 
if 97 !? n S^!S rai I!! n9 SuTVe ^ ln November of 1990. The survey results, along with demographic Information 
from the SBCCE Student Management InformatJon System, provided the baste for the profie of upgrading 
and career students and the student evaluation of the expected outcomes and satisfaction with community 
college education. 1 

Questionnaire 

The eight page questionnaire was designed based on previous SBCCE survey Instruments, a literature 
review, and results from the Baton study. The questionnaire was plot tested with a group of employed 
students at Tacoma Community College. The final Instrument took about 15 minutes to complete and was 
administered during the class session by staff hired specifically for that purpose. 

A copy of the questionnaire Is attached. The main areas covered In the Instrument were: 
Reasons for enrolling 

Reasons students enrolled at a community college 

Expected outcomes from courses 

Barriers to enrolling 

Measures of student satisfaction 

Comparisons with other training experienced 

Future needs related to training 

Current job status 

Tuition reimbursement status 

Relationship of salary and work 

No background questions were asked because It was expected that such Information could be obtained 
from matching survey responses with data coHected at registration. Students were advised, both in writing 
and orally, of thte use of the social security number they provided on the questionnaire at the time of the 
administration of the survey. 

Survey Sample Frame 

The sample for this survey was drawn from alt students enrolled In courses Identified as serving employed 
coBeSs* t0 tW8,Ve ° laSSe3 W0ro WentBted for samp's by administrators at sight community 

Big Bend Community College Skagit Valley Community College 

Edmonds Community College South Puget Sound Community College 

HigWine Community College Spokane Community College 

North Seattle Community College Tacoma Community College 

Each college has a history of providing educational services to employed students and a reputation for 
providing training services to private sector business and Industry. These colleges represent the mix of a?! 
community colleges In terms of urban, suburban, and rural settings, size, and location. 
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Each college was asked to survey 1 25 students, but due to differences In the size <* ttflfff"' 'JJJ"™* 
^c^^^^M^^om. Admlnbintfore were aided to to course setecton bya annp^er 
Soo^^'hton^led student character*** Infomration and displayed the courses rrn*a likely to corrtaln 
^P^^^m^ts. Ttieprcoramalsoptt^edW^ 
terms of day versus evening, and vocational, academic or baste skills mix. 

Administration 

Stafl at each of the eight colleges riMMd the <^» 1 - 181 f^J'i^^^lS'^d 
olihth waak of fall auarter 1990. Campus staff followed a common procedure to contact the factfty and 
S^LZmJnt to 2Sda» toe toXsuivey. A single Individual administered ell surveys and used a 
Z£S5^££^™»W praoWend ^ common questions. Only th»e students who 
Ky ^«*£drt enrcZ to Irnp^ their |ob sMls or prepare for a career change were asked 
to complete tire questionnaire. 

Students who wanted a copy of the survey results were asked to stop by the Dean's office In June of the 
corning year to obtain copies. 

Students were asked to provide their social security number on the survey form for use In matching with 

SpoS Mtodto p^eTnumber and amfther seven percent provided numbers which did not match 
those In the registration flies for the quarter. 

SBCCE staff completed data entry of aJl surveys using a locally designed ^JSPSSS^ ^^SfS 
^Dor^outslde the range of those allowed on the questionnaire. SBCCE matched the vsJWsoctel 
sec^uS from me^irrey^ns with the SWB3 datatase to provide Information on enrollment 

fjes to gather Information on the student's salary. 

Additional Data 

In addition to survey results, the analysis of upgrading and retraining students was partly based on data from 
two other sources: 

• Information provided by survey respondents at ftattneo. ^^ n ^ '^°^° B n r ™££ 
student purpose for attending, planned length of enrollment, current job status, race, gender, types of 
courses In which the student enrolled. 

* lnformatton on student lob status as of four months earfler related to an estimated annua! salary ard 
r*£^ of soda) security numbers with the unemployment Insurance data files 
maintained by the Washington State Employment Security Department. 

Data from both sources were matched to the survey responses ^J^^ W 4 ^^" U ^^^ 
bVsuVJw respondents. The survey torn Included an explanation of the use that would ^ ^ 
s^^n^uTber If provided. Of the 1,151 students who completed the survey. 109 or 9.5 peecert toft 
^ZZZ^X Additionally 84 provided numbers that old not match with the registration 
data Thus the above data were not available for seventeen percent of the survey respondents. 
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Defining the Degree of Certainty In Using these Survey Findings 

Factors Influencing Certainty of Findings 

For many the first and only factor that comes to mind when considering the degree of certainty attached 
to findings from a survey Is sampling error. Sampling error refers to the degree to which the sample 
represents trie total group or population for which But, there are three other 

factors which are Important In determining the degree of certainty of survey findings: 

* Measurement Error: The degree to which the questions asked truly measures what the 

researcher Intended. 

* Non-Qpyereqe; The degree to which the entire population had an opportunity to be 

Included In the sample. 

* Non-Response glas: Bias created tf the answers from non-respondents were likely to differ 

considerably from respondents and the number of non-respondents was 
large enough to impact the findings. 

All surveys have some degree of uncertainty - that is the concern that findings do not represent the beliefs, 
attitudes, opinions or behaviors of the population studied. If uncertainty Is low, the findings are far more 
useful. As a consequence, researchers attempt to control the four factors mentioned above to assure the 
highest level of certainty possible given the resources available to conduct the study. 

In the case of this study, findings from The Job Urxiradtng /Rating gugay are regarded as fairly high In 
certainty because the researchers were able to minimize bfes and error. Nevertheless some uncertainty 
remains due primarily to sampling error and non-coverage. 

Measurement Error 

The following factors helped reduce uncertainty regarding measurement: 

* Nolte had extensively pilot-tested the questionnaire with students at his community college. 

* The questionnaire contained mostly standard questions which had been previously pilot-tested and 
used In a variety of other settings. 

* Some questions were asked In several ways. 

* The survey was short and well structured. 

* Respondents did not have to work hard. Their Interest was maintained as they were led throuoh the 

survey. 

For some questions, respondents were asked to Indicate If each response did or did not apply to thorn 
Often a response was left Wank. Analysis of this survey assumed a blank response to mean "does not 
spply". (If this assumption Is false, the level of measurement error could be considerable.) 

Sampling Error 

Courses were used as a basis for sampling students. How well these students represented aJJ upgrading 
and retraining students depended on the courses selected. Deans of Instruction or vocational deans at each 
campus selected courses which they regarded as representative of courses where upgrading and retraining 
^ ent !> Were 01081 like,y t0 enroJI - Co™ P^e *«a was provided to assist the deans In their selection 
While this selection process was not as free from error as random selection, It Is assumed that the 
judgements made resulted In minimal error. 
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The courses based duster sampling technique does not allow for exact specification of sampling of error. 
Based on sample size end assumed representative courses, the sampling error Is assumed to be not 
greater than plus or minus five percent 

Non-Coverage 

Not ail upgrading and retraining students had an opportunity to beta the survey sample and thus there Is 
uncertainty In the findings due to non-coverage. Specifically, those that did not have an opportunity to bs 
hi the sample Included: 

* Any student In a selected course when the faculty could afford fifteen minutes of class time to 
administer the survey. 

* Upgrading and retraining students In the following courses: 

* Engllsh-as-a-Second-Unguage (ESL). 

* Sheltered workshops. 

* Adult Basic Education (ABE). 

These students ware excluded because of the reading skfil required to complete the survey. 
Students In developmental studies courses ware included, however, and the results can be 
said to fairly represent upgrading and retraining students above the literacy training level. 

* Upgrading and retraining students In colleges not Included In the study. It was assumed that the 
participating colleges adequately represented the community college system. 

For some analysis, findings were based on a combination of survey data and registration data. SBCCE 
matched the two sources of data based on social security numbers supplied by respondents. Not all 
students supplied their social security numbers. Thus findings based on registration and survey data can 
be regarded as high In certainty only for those who supplied their social security numbers. 

Non-Response Bias 

In this study, the non-response rate is unknown as the number of upgrading and retraining students in each 
course was unknown. Students In the course were asked, orally and at the start of the survey to determine 
if they qualified to complete the survey. Only those who said they were currently employed and enrolled 
to Improve their Job skills or prepare for a career change were asked to complete the survey. It is possible 
that some who qualified dW not respond, it ts also possible that some non-qualifying students completed 
the survey. 

Non-response may have also resulted from upgrading and retraining students not being in class on the day 
of the survey. Given the timing of the survey early In the quarter and the ease of completing the Instrument, 
it Is likely that most upgrading and retraining students were present and most responded to the survey. 
Thus, this In-class survey, like most of that type, probably had considerably less non-response bias than mail 
or phone surveys of similar populations. 

Conclusion 

The findings of this survey can be thought of as fairly accurate In representing the opinions, beliefs, attitudes 
and behaviors of upgrading and retraining students above the literacy training level In Washington 
community colleges. 
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JOB UPQRADINS/RETRAININ6 SURVEY 



Are wu currently employed? Are you enrolled in college to improve your job skills or prepare 
f?r rcereer^heJge? If your answer to both questions was YES. we Mould appreciate your help 
by conflating this survey about students enrolled to improve Job skills. 

Your answers era a valuable source of information to help Washington community colleges iniprove 
n^trueticnand support services for working students. Your social security numbsr is needed 
to S to the demographic Information you have already provided the colleges. Your responses 
•ill rawain confidential . 



Kama (optional): 



Social Security Number: 



Q-l. How would you describe your course(s) In relation to your currant job? (Circle the 
number that best applies to you—one only.) 

1 STRONGLY RELATED TO 008 

2 SOMEWHAT RELATED TO JOB 

3 NOT RELATED TO JOB 

4 UNCERTAIN 

0-2. Which of the following apply to you as a reason for enrolling at your conmunUy 

COllegB7 Applies Does Not 

Apply 
I I 

1 TO TAKE COURSES RELATED TO CURRENT JOB 1 2 

2 TO PREPARE FOR A NEW JOB AT EXISTING PLACE 

OF EMPLOYMENT 1 i 

3 TO PREPARE FOR A NEW JOB AT ANOTHER PLACE 

OF EMPLOYMENT 

4 TO PREPARE FOR A CAREER CHANGE 

5 TO EXPLORE A NEW CAREER DIRECTION 

6 TO PREPARE FOR INCREASE IN JOB COMPLEXITY 

7 TO MOVE FROM TEMPORARY WORK INTO A PERMANENT 

CAREER 1 

8 OTHER 

(Please specify) 

0-3. Are there changes in your place of employment requiring you to upgrade or retrain? 

Applies Does Not 
Apply 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 



1 NO CHANSES 

2 COMPANY IS BEING EXPANDED 

3 COMPANY IS BEING DOWNSIZED OR LIQUIDATED 

4 COMPANY HAS BEEN ACQUIRED OR MERGED . . 

5 CHANGE IN MAJOR CUSTOMERS 

6 CHANGE IN MAJOR PRODUCTS OR SERVICES 

7 CHANGE IN COMPANY OWNERSHIP OR MANAGEMENT 
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2 



Applies Does Not 
I 

8 INCREASED COMPETITION FROM OTHER FIRMS 1 2 

9 CHANGES IN COMPANY TECHNOLOGY i I 

10 CHANGES IN COMPANY LOCATION i 2 

11 COMPANY IS BEING CLOSES AND NO OTHERS 

REQUIRE MY SKILLS i 2 

12 COMPANY'S MAJOR CUSTOMER! S) REQUIRES 

TRAINING AT OUR FIRM i » 

13 OTHER '_ 

(Please specify) 



0-4. Why did you decide to go to this com tunity collegeT 



1 TYPE OF COURSES AND PROGRAMS 

2 RECOMMENDED BY EMPLOYER . . 

3 RECOMMENDED BY CO-WORKERS 

4 CONVENIENT LOCATION .... 

5 CONVENIENT COURSE TIME . . . 

6 AFFQRDABJLITY 

7 OTHER , 

(PI ee9e specify) 



Applies 



Doss Hot 
Apply 
I 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



0-5. What are your future expectations regarding your current or planned course(s)? 



Applies 



1 INCREASED JOB SECURITY 

2 INCREASED JOB RESPONSIBILITY ... 

3 INCREASED SALARY 

4 NEW POSITION AT EXISTING PLACE OF EMPLOYMENT 

5 NEW POSITION WITH ANOTHER EMPLOYER .... 
8 START OWN BUSINESS OR PRACTICE . . 

7 IMPROVED QUALITY OF LIFE . 

8 PERSONAL SATISFACTION .... 

9 BETTER LIFE FOR CHILDREN 

10 OTHER ' " 

{Please specify) 



Does Not 
Apply 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Q-6. 



Based on what you have learned in your classes so far. do you think your conmunity 
college experience will help you meet these expectations? 



Appl 



1 YES, IMMEDIATE BENEFIT 

2 YES. LONG TERM BENEFIT 

3 INDIRECT BENEFIT . . . 

4 NO BENEFIT 

5 UNSURE 



es 



Does Not 
Apply 
I 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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q-7. How much Impact do you expect your community college experience to have on your wages? 
{Circle the number that best applies to you—one only.) 

1 LARGE INCREASE 

2 SHALL INCREASE 

3 NO INCREASE 

4 DECLINE 

5 UNCERTAIN 



q-8. Did you have to overcome any of the following to enroll In ccnroun 



ty college? 



Appl 



INSTITUTIONAL BARRIERS 

1 DIFFICULTY IN SCHEDULING COURSES AND WORK . 

2 EMPLOYER'S TRAINING AND EDUCATION POLICIES . 

3 INCONVENIENT LOCATION OF COURSES 

4 LACK OF RELEVANCY OF COURSES 

5 INCONVENIENT LENGTH OF COURSES 

{WEEKS, MONTHS. QUARTERS) 

6 INCONVENIENT TIME OR DAY OF COURSES . .* . . 
LACK OF COLLEGE SUPPORT SERVICES 

(ADVISING, COUNSELING, ETC.) 

S DIFFICULT REGISTRATION PROCESS 

9 LACK OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT COURSES AND PROGRAMS 

10 COLLEGE PLACEMENT TESTS 

U COURSE PREREQUISITES 

12 OTHER 

(Please specify) 



es 



Does Not 
Apply 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Which barrier was the greatest problem for you? 



(Number from above) 



Q-9. Did you have to overcome any of the following In order to attend community college? 



Applies 



PERSONAL BARRIERS 



1 LACK OF CONFIDENCE 

2 FEAR OF FAILURE 

3 FEELING OF BEING TOO OLD . . . 

4 LACK OF PERSONAL INTEREST . . . 

5 FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES . . . . 

5 LACK OF SPOUSE OR FAMILY SUPPORT 
7 FEAR OF TRYING SOMETHING NEW . . 

6 PHYSICAL DISABILITIES 

9 CHILDCARE 

10 FINANCES 

11 TRANSPORTATION 

12 OTHER 



Does Not 
Apply 
I 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



(Please specify) 
Which barrier was the greatest problem for you? 



(Number from above) 
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Q-10- In general, how satisfied are you with your coonunity college with regard to each of 
the following areas? 

Very Somawftat Somewhat Vary Does Nest 
Unsatfsfiid Unsatisfied Satisfied Satisfied Apply 



1 QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION . . 

2 HELP WITH SELECTING COURSES 

3 INFORMATION ON CONDUCTING A 

JOS SEARCH 

4 VARIETY OF COURSES OFFERED 

5 USEFULNESS OR RELEVANCY OF 

TRAINING TO CURRENT JOS 

6 AVAILABILITY OF CLASSES AT 

THE TIMES I COULD ATTEND 

7 INTERACTION WITH FACULTY 

OUTSIDE OF THE CLASSROOM 

8 ACCESS TO UP-TO-DATE 

EQUIPMENT 

9 SERVICES FOR DISABLED . . 

10 TESTING OR ASSESSMENT 

SERVICES 

11 FINANCIAL AID 



2 
2 

2 
2 



2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 



3 
3 

3 
3 



4 
4 

4 

4 



4 

4 

4 

4 



5 
5 

5 
S 



5 
5 

5 
5 



0-11. Based on what you have learned in your course (s), do you expect your conraunity college 
experience to Increase your on-the-job productivity? 

1 YES (go to Q-12) 

2 NO (skip to Q-13, next page) 

3 UNSURE (skip to Q-13. next page) 



Q-12. Will your work productivity be Increased In the following areas? 

Applies 



1 ABILITY TO WORK "SMARTER NOT HARDER" 

2 ABILITY TO WORK WITHOUT ERRORS 

3 ABILITY TO WORK BETTER WITH CO-WORKERS ] 

4 BETTER KNOWLEDGE OF JOS RESPONSIBILITIES ..... 

5 ABILITY TO WORK AS A PART OF A TEAM 

6 ABILITY TO WORK WITH LESS SUPERVISION 

7 ABILITY TO SUPERVISE OTHERS BETTER ... . . 

8 SHORTER TURN-AROUND TIME OF PRODUCT OR SERVICE . . 

9 ABILITY TO BE CREATIVE. FLEXIBLE. OR PROBLEM SOLVE 

10 A8ILITY TO READ AND WRITE EFFECTIVELY . 

11 ABILITY TO LEARN NEW SYSTEMS OR PROCEDURES . . .' * 

12 ABILITY TO HAKE PRESENTATIONS 

13 ABILITY TO USE MATH AT WORK ...... . 

14 ABILITY TO MAKE DECISIONS INDEPENDENTLY 

15 OTHER __ 

(Please specify) 



Does Not 
Apply 
I 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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9-13. Other than high school, have you been involved in other training and education 
programs? 

1 NO (skip to Q-15) 

2 YES 

n-J4. if you have been Involved In other training and education programs how would you 
compare your experience to tne cwwunlty college? (Select 4 if you had not 
participate! or cannot compare the item.) 

Community college experience was: 

ABOUT DOES NOT 

WORSE SAME BETTER APPLY 

I I i 1 

1 EMPLOYER SPONSORED TRAILING J \ \ J 

2 MILITARY 5 2 * * 

3 PRIVATELY SPONSORED SEMINARS 

AND WORKSHOPS 1 \ \ \ 

4 FORMAL EDUCATION 1 2 3 4 

5 OTHER __ 

(Please specify) 

Q-15. Do you see yourself as continually needing training in the future? (Circle the number 
that best applies to you—one only.) 

1 YES, EVERY YEAR 

2 YES, EVERY COUPLE OF YEARS 

3 NO 

4 UNCERTAIN 

Q-16. Do you expect to attend to a four-year institution in the next five years? (Circle the 
number that best applies to you—one only.) 

1 NO (skip to Q-18, next page) 

2 NO, ALREADY HAVE A FOUR YEAR DEGREE (skip to Q-18, next page) 

3 YES. TO WORK TOWARDS A FOUR YEAR DEGREE 

4 YES, FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 

5 UNSURE 

Q-17 if you expect to transfer, what institution do you plan to attend? (Circle the number 
of the Institution that you are most likely to attend next— one only.) 

1 THE EVERGREEN STATE COLLEGE 

2 WESTERN WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

3 CENTRAL WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

4 EASTERN WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

5 WASHINGTON STATE. MAIN CAMPUS 
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6 WASHINGTON STATE, TR1-CITIES 

7 WASHINGTON STATE, VANCOUVER BRANCH 

8 UNIVERSITY Of WASHINGTON, MAIN CAMPUS 

9 UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. TACOMA BRANCH 

10 UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, BOTHELL/WOODINVILLE BRANCH 

11 PRIVATE COLLEGE IN WASHINGTON 

12 OUT-OF-STATE 

0-18. What is your approximate start date at the 4-year institution? (Select one only.) 

1 ALREADY ENROLLED 

2 WINTER OR SPRING 1991 

3 SUMMER OR FALL 1991 

4 WINTER OR SPRING 1992 

5 1992-93 ACADEMIC YEAR 

6 1993-94 ACADEMIC YEAR 

7 1994-9S ACADEMIC YEAR 

8 NOT SURE 

Q-19. Would you reconmend the comrainity college to your friends, co-workers, or 
acquaintances? 

1 YES 

2 NO 

3 UNCERTAIN 

0-20. If you could go back, knowing what you now know, would you still attend this comunlty 
college? * 

1 NO 

2 YES 

3 UNCERTAIN 

0-21. What is the title of your current Job (also describe duties)? 

TITL E 

DUTIES 



0-22. How would you describe the level of your job 1n relationship to your skills? (Circle 
the number that best applies to you~one only.) 

1 JOB IS DEFINITELY BENEATH MY SKILL LEVEL 

2 JOB IS SOMEWHAT BENEATH MY SKILL LEVEL 

3 JOB IS APPROPRIATE FOR MY SKILL LEVEL 

4 JOB IS TOO ADVANCED FOR MY SKILL LEVEL 

5 DON'T KNOW 

0-23. How many people are employed where you work? 

1 FEWER THAN 20 STAFF 

2 20-49 STAFF 

3 50 - 249 STAFF 

4 250 OR MORE STAFF 
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q-24. How long have you been employed at your current place of work? (Circle the number 
that best applies to you— ona only.) 

1 LESS THAN ONE TEAR 

2 ONE TO THREE TEARS 

3 FOUR TO FIVE TEARS 

4 MORE THAN FIVE TEARS 

5 DON'T KNOW 

Q-25. What 1s the nature of the business of your current empl oyer? (Circle the number that 
best applies to you— one only.) 

1 AGRICULTURE, FORESTRT, OR FISHINS 
Z MINING 

3 CONSTRUCTION 

4 MANUFACTURING 

5 TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION, ELECTRIC, GAS, OR SAN I TART 

SERVICES 

6 WHOLESALE TRADE 

7 RETAIL TRADE 

8 BUSINESS, LEGAL. OR SOCIAL SERVICES 

9 HEALTH OR EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

10 FINANCE. INSURANCE, OR REAL ESTATE 

11 CONSUMER SERVICES 

12 PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

13 OTHER 

(Please specify) 

Q-28. Who paid the tuition or fee* for the course(s) 1n which you are currently enrolled? 
(Circle the number that best applies to you— one only.) 

1 100% EMPLOTER PAID 

2 PARTIAL EMPLOTER PAID, PARTIAL SELF-PAID 

3 100% SELF-PAID 

4 COLLEGE FINANCIAL AID PROGRAM 

5 SELF-PAID AND COLLEGE FINANCIAL PROGRAM 

6 A COMBINATION OF SELF, EMPLOTER, AND FINANCIAL AID 

7 OTHER 

(Please specify) 

0-27. Did you receive financial assistance from any source for textbooks, supplies, or other 
educational costs? 

1 TES 

2 NO 

3 UNCERTAIN 
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9-28. How muld you describe your current salary In relationship to your work skills? 
{Circle the number that best applies to you— one only.) 

1 SALARY IS DEFINITELY BENEATH MY SKILL LEVEL 

2 SALARY IS SOMEWHAT BENEATH MY SKILL LEVEL 

3 SALARY IS APPROPRIATE FOR MY SKILL LEVEL 

4 SALARY IS SLIGHTLY MORE THAN HY SKILL LEVEL 

5 SALARY IS DEFINITELY HIGHER THAN MY SKILL LEVEL 

6 DON'T KNOW 

0-29. If your company has a tuition reimbursement program, please describe: 



Q-30. Please use the space below to discuss the strengths or weaknesses of the community 
college programs and services. 



Thank you for your assistance. 



c:\files\lort\reports\surv91 
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As part of her dissertation study, Nancy Borton, conducted six focus groups in February and March of 1990 
with upgrading and retraining students and six wtth employers. The fucus group participants were selected 
from contacts at six colleges which represent the community college system. This Appendtx describes the 
focus group methodology for the employer focus groups. 



Using Focus Groups for Outcomes Research 

Focus group Interviews differ from Individual interviews or surveys In several regards. The group provides 
a safe atmosphere in which the output is often mora than the sum of individual Ideas due to the creative 
group dynamic. The dam gathered are often richer and deeper than obtainable by survey and often includes 
items that would have been missed entirely when using a structured questionnaire. One selects a focus 
group methodology when one wants to know particulars In depth. If the goal Is to know what percent of 
a population believes, thinks or feels a certain way, a different method should be used. 

in this case, replication logic was used. That Is, the same questions were asked at the six sites. Nancy 
Borton looked for core concepts, themes, patterns of responses, structures, and behaviors that where 
shared among the groups. Common findings Increase the ability to apply these findings to other settings. 
The results are said to be fitting" for application to similar employer and student groups. The research goal 
is achieved when these concepts challenge or support the tacit knowledge of those who manage Job 
upgrading and retraining programs. 



Selection 

Six community colleges provided contact people for the focus group Interviews: 

Green River Community College 
Skagit Valley Community College 
North Seattle Community College 

Spokane Community College/Spokane Falls Community College 
Edmonds Community Coilega 
Columbia Basin College 

These colleges represent the urban, rural, east, west, large and mid-sized colleges in the community college 
system. All have cooperative programs with local businesses. 

The colleges provided lists of contacts from firms that either contracted for services with the college, were 
on advisory committees or typically send students to the college. Borton contacted the employer to 
determine If they would be willing to participate in a group Interview at the time allotted. 

Industry representatives who participated in the focus groups represented 40 different firms. Participants 
were all knowledgeable about the training offered by the company and the community college. They 
included personnel directors, training directors, human resource managers, line managers, and chief 
executive officers. The firms represented ranged from five employees to more than 50,000. Ten had fewer 
than 100 employees and 19 had more than 1,000. More manufactures were represented as shown In Table 
B-i, but most industry sectors were represented. 

4 'J 
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Table B-1 




Industries Represented In Borton Focut Groups 


Industry 8flflor 


Number of Firms 


Wholesale and RetaJ Trade 


6 


lAjsat ■ jj ■ n.#i mIiub 

Marujgacturtng 


11 


Government and Education 


2 


Business Services 


4 


Health Services 


5 


Other Services 




Transportation/Public Unities 


6 


Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 


4 


Construction 





Focus Group Protocol 

Employer focus groups typically were attended by eight employers. The group Interviews of approximately 
two hours centered on five topics: 

Description of the type of business 
Organizational culture 

Company's commitment to and participation In employee training programs 
Goals and expectations for employee training 
Training problems faced by the company 

In addition to the Interview, each employer completed a questionnaire providing Information on the number 
of employees, and type and amount of training offered. 

The focus group protocol was tested by conducting Interviews using both students and employers from 
North Seattle Community College. 

During the Interviews an assistant charted the communication flow. The tape recorded interviews were typed 
verbatim It was these transcriptions and the tape recordings which captured some of the vocal Inflection 
and tone in the communication which Borton used for the analysis. 



Data Analysis 

Borton used a computer program called Ethnograph to code and sort the comments made In the focus 
groups. She then Identified core concepts. After Identifying patterns of responses, she tested the findings 
by referring to the original transcriptions and tapes. 
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Identification 

At the time of registration, community college students are asked the following questions about their 
community college enrollment: 

What is your main long-term goal for attending this community college? 



Community college job upgrading and retraining students are those who select 1 1 or 1 4 on the first question 
and 12 or 13 on the second question. 



Analysis - The Sample 

SBCCE drew a random sample of 2,086 students who selected 12 or 13 for the second question above 
during fall 1990 registration. Of this sample. 1,122 students also selected 1 1 or 14 on the first question. The 
enrollment and demographic analysis of Job upgrading and retraining students was based on this group of 
1,122 students. 

Any sampling technique results in a potential for error when extrapolating from the sample to the entire 
population. In this case, the maximum error Is calculated at plus or minus three percent 

Another error factor Is that some 22 percent of the state and contract students enrolled In fall 1990 did not 
answer the two questions listed above. The faBure to respond was partly due to exemptions from reporting 
which applied to about 12 percent of the students (not those likely to be enrolled for upgrading or retraining 
with few exceptions). The remaining non-responses were due to the newness of the process of collecting 
this Information, which was Implemented in summer 1990. Non-reporting leads to an error factor called 
response rate error. While this error factor cannot be quantified, it Is assumed to be minimal due to the 
random nature of the non-reporting and the large number reporting. 

The sample of 1 , 1 22 students was compared to the winter 1 991 enrollment files to determine whether or not 
they continued at their community college. 



11 Taking courses related to current or future work 

12 Transfer to a four-year college 

13 Improve skills for a career change 

14 Explore a career direction 

15 Personal enrichment 
90 Other 



How will your coursework relate to your current or future work? 



11 
12 
13 
14 
90 



Gain skills for a new job or career 
Gain skills for my current Job or career 
Improve skills for a career change 
Does not apply 
Other 
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Analysis - Courses Taken 



The majority of upgrading and retraining students enrolled In vocational courses is shown In Table C-1. 
Career changers were more likely to be taking only academic courses or both academic and vocational 
courses than were their upgrading counterparts. Among the upgraders and career changers, about four 
percent were enrolled only In basic skin courses compared to about 1 2 percent for all students enrolled at 
the community college. 



Table C-i 
Upgrade*! and Career Changers 
by Type of Courses Taken 
Fall 1990 

Career Upgraders and 
Upgraders Changers Career Changers 
X2&2QQ) <12.300) (37.5PQ) 



% of Students by Type of Course 

Vocational Courses 
Academic Courses 
Academic and Vocational 
Baste Skills Only 



64% 45% 57% 

22% 32% 25% 

10% 18% 13% 

4% 5% 4% 



% of Students by Selected Subjects (a student can enroll In more than one subject) 

Liberal Arts 
Business/Marketing 
AH lad Health 
Data Processing 
Technical 
Trades 

Office Occupations 



Table C-1 also shows that about 20 percent of the upgrading and retraining students enrolled In liberal arts 
courses. Business was the next most popular subject. 



18% 27% 20% 

14% 14% 14% 

10% 9% 10% 

11% 6% 9% 

10% 5% 8% 

8% 2% 6% 

5% 9% 7% 



r ) 
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Figure C-1 shorn that 
contract courts are a mora 
common vehicle for 
enrollment of upgrading and 
retraining students than for 
students In general. Stffl, 
most upgraders and career 
changers were enrolled In 
state-supported courses. This 
analysis provides no 
information on the upgraders 
or changers taking student- 
funded courses as such 
students were not required to 
answer the two questions on 
which the analysis was based. 



Figure C-1 
State end Contract Students 
Fall 1990 





Retraining 



All Students 



Analysis - Enrollment Patterns 



Upgraders and career '•-hangers enrolled for an average of 8 credits. As Is often the case, the average does 
not provide a very accurate picture. The typical upgreder enrobed In a three or five credit course as did 
nearly naff the career changers. Tabic C-2 shows the part-time and full-time status of each nroup compared 
to all students enrolled In fall 1990. 







Table C-2 






Upgraders and Career Changers 






by Full-time Part-time Status 








Fall 1990 








Career 






Upgraders 


Changers Both 


All Students 




R5.3Q0) 


uzm mm 


(156,438) 


Part-time 


75% 


48% 67% 


| 48% 


Full-time 


25% 


52% 33% 


I 52% 
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Most of the upgrading and 
retraining students enroH 
during the day and on 
campus although they 
comprise a large share of the 
evening students. 

The majority (53 percent) of 
upgrading end retraining 
students were enrolled at their 
current community college for 
the first time In fail of 1990? 
Most of these new students 
were first-time college 
students, though 13 percent of 
the total group were transfers 
from other community 
colleges or four-year 
Institutions. Of the new 
students, few planned to 
complete a degree (14 
percent), but many planned to 
stay for a year or more 
without getting a degree (40 
percent) as shown In Table C-3. 



Rgire C-2 
Tine and Place Enrollment 
Fall 1990 




Upywfing 



□ Cwatr Dtsng? 



EI AtiSiuctems 



Table C-3 
New Upgraders and Career Changers 
by Planned Length of Attendance 
Fall 1980 

Career 

Upgraders Changers Both All Students 

(8.8QXK (4.300) (13-100) (55.665) 



Planned Attendance (New Students Only) 



Don't Know 


26% 


18% 


24% 


| 25% 


Complete Degree 


11% 


21% 


14% 


| 20% 


More than One Year 


22% 


38% 


26% 


j 27% 


One Year 


6% 


10% 


7% 


j 10% 


Two Quarters 


4% 


3% 


4% 


| 5% 


One Quarter 


31% 


12% 


25% 


| 14% 



Most of the 47 percent who were continuing from an earlier quarter in fall 1990 had taken only a few credits 
when previously enrolled. About one in ten of the total group had completed enough credits to be regarded 
as sophomore* - (45 credits or more). 



5 Some of the 53 percent had enrolled in earlier quarters, but had withdrawn from their courses before 
being awarded a grade. 
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Of the students who enrolled in fall 1990, about 20,200 or 54 percent were enrolled In Winter Quarter as well. 
For the most part those who only planned to stay a single quarter did rwt return In wlmer and most of those 
who planned to stay longer or were undecided continued at the college. 

Few upgraders (1 8 percent) had ever taken a basic skills or developmental studies course at their college. 
Nearly a third (30 percent) of the career changers had taken such courses to help them prepare for college 
level work. Upgraders and career changers were less Hkeiy than the typical student to receive need-based 
financial aid (6 percent for upgraders, 16 percent for career changers and 26 percent for all students). 



Analysis - Demographics 



As would be expected of students seeking a career change 
were employed while enrolled In college as shown in Table 04. 



Table CM 
Upgraders ami Career Changers 
by Employment Status While Enrolled 
F8H1990 - 



Career 

UpgrHers Changers 

(35.20P) (12,300) 

% by Employment Status 

Full-time Work 66% 47% 

Part-time Work 17% 20% 

Seeking Employment 4% 10% 

Full-time Homemaker 6% 10% 

Other 7% 14% 



Both 
(37.500) 



60% 
18% 
6% 
7% 
9% 



AH Students 
( 1 56, 43 9) 



I 



I 



39% 
31% 
11% 
11% 
8% 



Like other students, the majority (58 percent) of upgrading and retraining -jdents were women. The group 
was slightly older than the typical student population with a median age of 32.2 versus 31/! for ail students 
enrolled in fall 1990. 



Upgrading and career change students represented a less racially and ethnically diverse population than 
community coflege students as a whole as shown in Table C-5. Upgrading and retraining students were 
more diverse than the state's labor force, however, which was 10.1 percent people of color In 1987 
(compared to 12.8 for the students). The race ethnic mix for all students enrolled In vocational courses was 
close to that of the upgrading and retraining mix. 
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Table C-8 

Diversity of Upgrade!* end Career Changers 
Fan 1990 



Upgradere 

(25.200) 

4.9% 
1.7% 
1.5% 
2.5% 

Other 13% 
Total Students of Color 11.9% 
White 88.1% 



Aslan/Pacffle Islander 
African American 
Native American 



AH in 



Ooroor 




AO 


Vocational 


Changers 


Both 


Students 


Courses 


(12.300) 


(37.500) 


(156,439) 


(64.960) 


3.7% 


4.5% 


6.8% 


4.6% 


6.5% 


3.3% 


4.4% 


2.4% 


1.7% 


1.6% 


3.3% 


3.0% 


1.7% 


2.2% 


1.7% 


1.8% 


1.1% 


1.2% 


1.4% 


2.2% 


14.6% 


12.8% 


17.6% 


14.2% 


85.4% 


87.2% 


82.4% 


85.8% 



About four percent of the upgrading and retraining students had disabilities compared to five and one naif 
percent of all community college students. 



Given that upgradere and 
career changer* are older 
than the typical student, It Is 
not surprising that nearly half 
were parents (45 percent 
compared to 33 percent of all 
students). Ten percent were 
single parents. 

More than half the upgrading 
and retraining students enter 
the community college with 
prior post-secondary 
education. In fad, 20 percent 
already possessed the 
bachelor's degree as shown In 
Table C-6. About 60 percent 
of those who enroll with a 
bachelor's degree do so to 
upgrade and retrain. 



67% 
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TaWeC-6 
New Upgradara and Career Changers 
by Prior Education Levtf 
Fan 1990 



Upgraders and 
Career Changers 
New to College 



AH 
Students 
NewtoCoRege 
(55.6851 



(13 ,100) 



% Students by Prior Education 



Less than High School 
GEO Only 
High School Only 
Some College 
Associate Degree 
Bachelor's or Higher 



3% 
6% 
35% 
31% 
4% 
20% 



11% 
5% 
47% 
26% 
4% 
8% 



Comparison with Student Intent Codes 

In addition to asking students the two questions cited at the beginning of this appendix, each college 
determines the "student intent" of ail who enroll. The student intent that has been regarded as a measure 
of upgrading activity Is the "J" code (vocational supplemental). There has been no mechanism to Identify 
career change students. 

The Vocational Outcome* in Washington Community CoJJegtft: BaeeHne Report, 1990 provided 
evidence that many who enroll as upgraders or retraining students were coded with "student Intent P 
(vocational preparatory). Table C-7 shows that not only are many students regarded as upgrading and 
retraining by the definition used in this study cco>" 1 fth student intent "P, but many also have non- 
vocational student intents. 

The majority of the students (60 percent) who were coded "J* by their college also were regarded as 
upgrading or retraining by the definitions used In this study. In the other cases the "J* code was assigned 
to students who do not see themselves as upgrading their current Job skSIs or retraining. 
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latttC-7 
Upgradar and Career Change** 
by Student Intent 
Fall 1890 






Upgraders 
025,200) 


Career 
Changers 

ii&aopj 


Both 
(37.500) 


% by Student Intent 








Vocational Intents 


78 


59% 


70% 


Supplemental (J) 
Preparatory (F & G) 
Home/Famly (K) 
Apprentice (H) 


37% 
26% 
7% 
6% 


18% 
41% 
1% 


31% 
31% 
5% 
4% 


Non-Vocational Intents 


24% 


41% 


30% 


Transfer (B) 
QeneraJ Studies (A) 
No Degree (L) 
Other (C.D.EXY) 


10% 
4% 
5% 
5% 


21% 
8% 
7% 
4% 


14% 
6% 
6% 
5% 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 
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APPENDIX D 




The analysis of the experience of employers In seeking customized training for their employees was based 
in part on the results of a man survey of 4,204 Washington employers. Ths survey was administered by the 
Social and Economic Sciences Research Center (SESRC) of Washington State Unfveref y over an eight week 
period between May and July 1990. SESRC supplied SBCCE with a copy of the data disk containing 
answers from all 4,204 respondents. SBCCE used these data fSes In the analysis. 



Questionnaire 

The 1 5-page questionnaire for the Employee Training and Retraining In the 1990's: A Survey of Washington 
State Employers was developed by the Office of Financial Management (OFM) to meet various needs of the 
investment In Human Capital study. Pages 10 through 12 included questions about the companies' 
experiences with the training system related to customized training. A copy of the relevant section of the 
instrument is Included In this Appendix. 

The questions which employers answered where: 

Has your company every contacted a school (below the four-year college level) or training program 
to train workers for its business? 

If no, what is the reason? 

Which school or training program did your company contact most recently? 

Which types of training was your company interested In getting from this school or program? 

Was the school or program able to solve most of your company's training needs? 

If, not why not? 



Survey Sample Frame 

The Employment Security Department, In conjunction with OFM, developed a sample frame of 12,064 firms 
for the survey* from the population of 52,980 private and federal, state and local government employers 
with from 5 to 5,000 employees In June 1989. 

The sample was stratified according to the following categories: 

* Government versus private 

* For private employers: New, expanding or other 

Due to an administrative error, surveys were actually sent to 1 1 ,083 employers of the 12,064 sample. 



6 Approximately 8,000 employers Involved In either the Survey of Small Business Training and Retraining 
Needs or the Minimum Wage Study were excluded from the sample frame. 
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Survey Administration 



SESRC mailed the surveys between May 18 and May 30. 1990 with a cover letter from the Center, a letter 
signed by the governor and a stamped return envelope. The Initial mailing was followed up by a postcard 
and up to two follow-up letters which included another copy of the questionnaire and return envelopes. 

The SESRC staff coded and keypunched all questionnaires returned by July 18,1 9W- JJwdatowas entered 
onto a computer using the Microcomputer Assisted Telephone Interviewing (MATI) facilities to aid m 
translating the survey into data files. A second data entry of the same survey using the same system was 
completed to verify the entries. 



Defining the Degree of Certainty hi Using the Survey Findings 

As described In Appendix A (page A-2), surveys vary In the degree of certainty wtth v^lchona can apply 
the results of a sample survey to the total population. Whle the weighted resufts broadly present 
Washington state employers, and the survey responses can be Interpreted as providing the perspective ot 
businesses In the state, It Is Important to review the reasons for moderate uncertainty In using the results. 

Non-coverage: This factor relates to the extent to which the entire population had an opportunity to be 
included In the survey. In this case, all but those who were excluded because they had recently been 
included in randomly selected survey groups had an equal chance of being selected. 

The Employment Security data base provides a reasonably updated source for Identifying employers In the 
state Only 1,187 surveys (11 percent of the total) were returned undellverable - the firms were probably 
no longer in business. It Is probable that an equal number of new firms was not Included in the frame as 
they had not yet filed a quarterly report with Employment Security. It Is likely that error from this source was 
minimal. 

Sampling error: This Is the error Inherent in selecting only some to represent the total population. The 
stratified sample had some strata selected with certainty, thus no sampling error was Involved OFM did 
not calculate a sampling error factor for the remaining sample, though It Is assumed to be negligible. Due 
to the oversampllng for some strata and differences In response rate to be discussed later, the data analyzed 
In this study were weighted as follows: 

New employers: 1805 
Expanding employers: 1.445 
Government 533 
Others 900 

Measurement error: This factor Includes whether the questions measure what the researcherlrrtended. 
whether the questions were understandable and whether the responses were accurately keypunched. While 
the Investment In Human Capital study did not allow extensive pnHesttng of the questionnaire, It Is likely 
that the Instrument generally measured what was expected and was meaningful to the employer respondent. 

One exception, however. Is that the number of respondents who said they had recently used a specific 
training institution was more than twice the number who answered yes to the question about ever contacting 
a school to tram workers. It Is likely that what respondents meant by "contact" was not entirely consistent. 
The survey also was quite lengthy and some respondent fatigue may contribute to some measurement error. 

Response rate: This factor considers the uncertainty created if non-respondents are likely to differ 
considerably from respondents In terms of what was measured by the questionnaire. This Is a difficult factor 
to evaluate as Information on non-respondents opinion Is unknown. In the absence of such Information, 
researchers nave established norms for response rates and methods for considering variations between the 
respondents and non-respondents. 

D -2 6 0 



Non-response bias Is the most 
significant potential source of error 
in this particular survey. A total of 
4,204 employers completed the 
survey. As shown in Table D-1, 
this represents a completion rate 
of 43 percent Since mis 
represents a below average rate 
for a maB survey of this type, OFM 
performed an analysis of the 
respond entsartd non-respondents. 

Using both a chi-squared statistic 
and an ordinary least squares 
regression model using the 
response as the dependent 
variable. OFM found that 
government and non-profit 
employers were significantly more 
likely to respond to the survey. 
They also found that firms with 250 to 999 employees were more likely than smaller firms to respond as were 
firms In the Puget Sound. The over-response of the government and non-profit factor was somewhat 
mitigated by the weighting. No adjustment was made for the over-response of relatively large and non- 
Puget Sound firms. 
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TABU D-1 
Wnpw»n nm swim 


Number of Emotovsr* 




11.063 




Quetttonnafret mailed 


1,234 




Bank questionnaires returned 




(1,184) 
( 45) 

( 2) 


Return to tender, undeDvereWe 

Ineflglbfe 

Other 


9326 




ERglble sample of respondents 


4,204 


(*2-S%) 


Oampteisd quosflonfiafcw relumed 


279 


(23%) 


Bsfusod lo participate 


5.349 


(54.4%) 


Questionnaires not completed nor returned 



6 J 
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EXPERIENCES KITH THE TRAINING SYSTEM 



In this section we Mint to learn about your company's experiences with different schools, 
colleges, or training progress. He want to knew whether or not your company has been 
satisfied with the training provided by schools or training program below the fgur year 
roll t»ae l«vel and whether these schools or training program have been responsive to your 
company's special training needs. 



Q22. Employers sometimes get help free schools or training programs to provide special 
training for new or current employees. Mas your ceapany ever contacted a school 
(below the four-year college level) or training program to train workers for its 
business? 



1 
2 



YES 
NO 



+»SKIP TO Q2« 



Q23. Which of the following ire reasons why your company has not OSfttd, schools, 

community colleges, or training programs to train new or current employees for 
its business: (Please circle one answer for each question.) 



A. 
B. 

C. 

D. 
E. 

F. 

e. 

H. 
I. 

J. 



rIS A NOT A A 

REASON REASON 
t ! 1 



we were not aware that this possibility existed . 
The cost would be too high 



we do not think that qualified instructors exist for 
the training that our company needs 



He were not aware of whom to approach for this help . . 

He do not think that schools have the required equipment 
or facilities 

He have not found schools to be responsive to our 
needs in the past 



He believe that our training needs are too unique or 
specialized 



Our company conducts its own training 



Our company has been able to find all the qualified 
workers that it needs 



Training programs are usually not accessible to our 
employees 



SKIP TO Q30 
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2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
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° 24 " TmrlS TOSt r6Cent yMf th4t yMr tomt » n > COftt «^ * "hool or training 
HOST RECENT YEAS 



Q25 ' rVclnW ° f ^ f ° 1l0Win9 $ChMls 0r pn * ra9,s m >°» r "*P*n> contact most 

1 HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL PROGRAM ( INCLUDING SKILLS CENTERS) 

2 APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 

3 PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL (PIC) OR JTPA PROGRAM 

4 PRIVATE TRADE OR BUSINESS SCHOOL 

5 TrWliK "I, Lake Washington VTI, 

Clover Park VTI, LH Bates VTI, Belltnghas VTI) 

6 COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

7 OTHER KIND OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 



( Please specify) 



Q26. What was the name of this school or training program? 



A. Liberal arts training 

B. Training in a professional field or specialty. 

C. Training in a specialized technical field 
related directly to a job 

D. Basic skills training such as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic 

E. Training in human relations skills 

F. Training in thinking and reasoning skills 

G. Training in appropriate work habits and attitudes. 

H. Training in written or oral communication skills 



h » 1 



2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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Q28. Km the school or program able to solve most of your company's training needs? 



-1 YES 
2 NO 



"1 



Q29. Which of the foiling are reasons why this school or training program was not 
abjfi to solve your company's training needs? ^ 



A. The company could not afford to pay the cost of training. 

B. The school could not provide training within the 
time span the company needed 



f IS A IS HOT A ^ 
REASON REASON I 

1 ¥ 



C. There was a lack of demand for the skill 

0. There were not enough qualified instructors available . 

E. Appropriate equipment or facilities were not available. 

F. The training was not within the mission of the school . 

6. Other reasons 

(Please describe) 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Q3Q. In general, how satisfied are you with employees hired from the following 

educational and training backgrounds: (Please circle N/A if your company has no 
employees with the indicated educational background.) 3 

rVERY SOMEWHAT SOMEWHAT VERY 
SATISFIED SATISFIED UNSATISFIED UNSATISFIED N/A 

» » » T T 

A. Less than High School degree. .12 3 4 5 

B. Private Industry Council (PIC) 

or JTPA program i 2 3 4 c 



C. High school vocational program 

(including skills centers). . . 1 2 3 4 5 

D. General High School degree. . . I 2 3 45 

E. Vocational -Technical Institute 
(Ronton, Lake Washington, LH Bates 

Clover Park, Bell Ingham VTI's). 1 2 3 4 5 

F. Apprenticeship program 1 2 3 4 5 

G. Private Trade or Business school 12 3 4 5 

H. Community College 1 2 3 4 

I. Four-year Colleges j 2 3 4 



5 
5 



12 
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Completed Studies 

Vocational Outcomes in Washington Community Colleges: Baseline Report, October 1990 

Adult Basic Education In Washington Community Colleges: A Follow-up Study, March 1991 

Assessment of Meeting Employer Needs and the Labor Market Experience of Job Upgrading and 
Retraining Students in Washington Community Colleges: A Baseline Report on of Students, June 1991 

In Progress 

Writing Outcomes in Washington Community Colleges - Faculty Perceptions: Baseline Report, July 1991 
Transfer Rates from Washington Community Colleges: Baseline Report, July 1991 
Vocational Outcomes in Washington Community Colleges: Second Year Update, November 1991 
Transfer Outcomes In Washington Community Colleges: Baseline Report, December 1991 

For further Information on the SBCCE Outcome Research contact: 



Bill Moore 

Manager of Outcomes Research and Analysts 
State Board for Community College Education 
319 7th Avenue 
Oiympia WA 98504 
(206)586-8296 
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ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Junior Colleges 
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